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* ſubject of philoſophical liberty and neceſſiry 


having engaged much of the public attention, 
many perſons have wiſhed to ſee this treatiſe of Mr. 


Collins; but the copies being now become very 


ſcarce, few have been able to procure it. On this 


account, at the requeſt of ſeveral perſons, I have 


been induced to republiſh it, making uſe of the third 
edition, printed in 1735, which, as far as I know, 
was the laſt, | 


The great merit of this piece conſiſts in its con- 


ciſeneſs, its clearneſs, and its being the firſt regular 
treatiſe on the ſubject. Mr. Hobbes, I am ſtill 
of opinion, was the firſt who, in this, or any 


other country, rightly underſtood, and clearly 


A2 ſtated, 
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ſtated, the argument; but he wrote nothing f\tema-. 
tical, and conſequently nothing that could be of 
much uſe to a ſtudent, For this purpoſe this trea- 
tiſe of Collins is excellent; there being few topics 

in the whole compaſs of the argument, which he 

has not touched upon; and being methodical, it is 


valuable as an elementary treatiſe. 


My own work I have called | An Illuſtration of 
the Doftrive of Neceſſity, having contented myſelf 
with explaining ſuch of the arguments as appeared 
to me to have been miſunderſtood, though I was 
led before I had done, to treat more or leſs largely, 
of almoſt every thing that had been advanced relat- 
ing to it, and I flatter myſelf that I have thrown 
ſome new light upon it. Dr. Hartley's ſections on 
the mechaniſm of the mind, are indeed moſt excellent 
for their conciſeneſs and clearneſs, beyond any thing 
in our language, or, I believe, in any other; but 
they are too ſhort for the purpoſe of the young me- 
taphyſician. Zdwards's treatiſe on ſree-wvill, though 
a moſt maſterly performance, is in the extreme 


of 


er y 
of diffuſeneſs; and in many caſes an argument is 
better underſtood by being expreſſed in few words. 


The article with reſpect to which this treatiſe of 
Collins, and indeed every thing elſe that l have yet 
ſeen on the ſubject, except Dr. Hartley's, is moſt 
defective, is that which relates to moral ſentiment, 
the foundation of praiſe or blame, and the nature of 
accountableneſs, which J have therefore more par- 
ticularly conſidered in my Iaſtration of the doctrine, 
in my Correſpondence with Dr. Price, and my Lettcs 
to Mr. Palmer, to which I have nothing to add. 


The only ſeeming advantage of thoſe who oppoſe 
the doctrine of neceſſity, ariſes from the conſidera- 
tion of the introduction of moral evil, and the con- 
nexion that it has with ſuffering. But if the 
doctrine of preſcience be allowed (which every be- 
liever in revelation muſt do, and without which there 
could be no proper government of the world at all) 
whatever be the conſequence of appeintment, will 
alſo be the conſequence of permiſſion. If good would 
not ultimately ariſe from any kind or degree of evil, 
8-2 | natural 
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vi THE EDITOR“ 
natural or moral, a good being would not permit 
it; and if good would neceſſarily ariſe from it, he 
would be juſtified in appointing it, being the proper 


and neceſſary means to a valuable end. 


It is likewiſe ſaid, and with great plauſibility, 

that there is no foundation for praiſe or blame, merit 
or demerit, upon the doctrine of neceſſity. But if the 
proper definition of philoſophical liberty be attended 
to, even the common idea of praiſe or blame will 
be perceived to be as incompatible with z7, as with 

the doctrine of neceſſiiy. For with what reaſon 

would any perſon be praiſed or blamed for an action 
which aroſe from no proper motive, but an arbi- 
trary determination of the will, independent of mo- 
tive, and conſequently of fixed principle. Anqd if, 
without attending to the popular idea of praiſe or 
blame, merit or demerit, we only conſider the 
effect of annexing pleaſing conſequences to what we 
call virtue, and unpleaſing ones to what we term 
vice, we ſhall ſee that ſuch a ſyſtem of government, 
with reſpect to beings influenced by motives, will 


actually 


R EF AC. vil 
actually tend to produce virtue, by ſupplying ſuffici- 
ent motives to the practice of it, And what elſe 
1s the object and end of any wiſe and righteous go- 
vernment ; the virtue of intelligent and ſocial crea- 


tures, being neceſſarily connected with their happt- 


neſs? 


If perſons have ſtrength of mind not to be fright- 
ened by names, and be capable of attending to hinge 
only, the ſtrongeſt objections to the doctrine of ne- 
ceſſity will not affect them. If they be unequal to 
this, they had better deſiſt from the conſideration of 

the ſubject, and content themſelves with popular 
ideas, and popular language. Only let them ceaſe 
to cenſure what they do not underſtand, and what 
they ſee does no real harm. 


Theſe remarks I have thought proper to prefix to 
this treatiſe, becauſe the ſubject of them 1s of parti- 
cular importance, being the foundation of much 
popular declamation againſt the doctrine of neceſ. 
ity, and ſuch as is acknowledged not to be eaſily 


44 anſwered 
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anſwered to the ſatisfaction of a common reader; 
and becauſe it has not been ſufficiently conſidered by 
Mr. Collins. Mr. Hume, and other unbelievers, ſeem 
willing to abandon the doctrine, without concern, 
to any immoral conſequences that licentious perſons 
may be diſpoſed to draw from it, and chriſtian me- 
taphyſicians have ſometimes appeared to have been 
afraid of this objection to their doctrine, and villing 
to evade the force of it. This, however, has not 
been objected to ny writings on the ſubject. I have 
acknowledged every conſequence in its fulleſt extent, 
and in the ſtrongeſt terms; and yet I flatter myſelf 
that the doctrine, with all its conſequences, has ap- 
peared to be highly favourable to virtue, in minds 
properly enlarged; and weak minds, diſpoſed to li- 
centiouſneſs, do not ſtand in need of the doctrine of 
philoſophical neceſiity, to reconcile to themſelves 
any gratifications to which they are on other accounts 


ſtrongly impelled. 


When young neceſſarians, who wiſh to prolong 
their lives, ſhall neglect the neceſſary means of pre- 


ſerving 


OD no no” 
ſerving them, by taking wholeſome food or poiſon 
promiſcuouſſy; or when they ſhall careleſsly throw 


| themſelves down precipices, or walk indifferently 


where there is danger, and where there 1s none, 
I ſhall then acknowledge that the doctrine of neceſ- 
fity, ſimply conſidered, has, indeed, dangerous con- 
ſequences. But if neceſſarians, whether virtuouſly or 
viciouſly diſpoſed, take the ſame care of themſelves 
in. theſe reſpects, as other people do, I ſhall ſay 


that, if they do not pay the ſame rational attention 
to their conduct in a moral reſpect, ſo as to guard 


againſt inconveniencies equally foreſeen, whatever 
elſe be the cauſe, their inattention and miſconduct 
did not ariſe from their being believers in the doctrine 


of neceſſity, 


I would farther obſerve, that Mr. Collins takes 
it for granted (which I believe was true in his time) 
that the advocates for philoſophical liberty admitted 
that all brutes were mere machines, neceſſarily im- 


pelled by their appetites and paſſions. But for 


ſome time paſt, theſe writers have been compelled 


by the ſimilarity of the two caſes, to admit that 


brutes 
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x THE EDITOR's 
brutes have the ſame power of choice with men, 
and that if choice, as ſuch, be free from neceſſity in 


men, it is no leſs ſo in brutes. For the ſame rea- 


ſon they have alſo been compelled to acknowledge, 
that if men be animated by an immaterial, and na- 
turally immortal principle, called a ſaul, brutes alſo 
have ſuch ſouls; and therefore if they do not ſurvive 
death, it muſt be owing to an expreſs volition on the 
part of the Diety to annihilale their immortal ſouls, 


Mr. Collins alſo ſuppoſes that the fate of the an- 
cient philoſophers, and the predeftination of mahome- 
tan and chriſtian divines, was the ſame thing with 
the modern doctrine of philoſophical neceſſity; where- 
as they were things of a very different nature, as I 
have obſerved in my writings on the ſubject. Till 
of late the neceſſary connexion of events and their 
cauſes, when thoſe cauſes were the voluntary actions 
of men, was not ſufficiently attended to. The fa- 
tuliſt, and the predeſtinarian, both admitted freedom 
of choice in common things, but they imagined 
that, with reſpect to thoſe particular events which 


were defined to take place, human volitions would 


either 
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either be ſupernaturally over-ruled, or that the events 
would take place in ſome other manner, independ- 
ently of their volitions. 


It has been unfortunate for the doctrine of neceſ- 
ſity, that ſome of its firſt and ableſt defenders were 
either unbelievers in chriſtianity, or at leaſt generally 
conſidered as ſuch. This was the caſe with Mr. 
Hobbes in an early period of the buſineſs, of Mr. 


Hume in a later, and alſo of Mr. Collins who. 


came between them. Mr. Collins was the friend N 


and correſpondent of Mr. Locke, who had a lugh 
opinion of him. He was a man of irreproachable 
morals, and a moſt excellent magiſtrate; but he ſaw 
in a ſtrong light the abſurdity of the eſtabliſhed 
ſyſtem, and the freedom of his publications having 
given much offence to the clergy, he was irritated 
by their oppoſition to him; and from this cauſe it 
is very poſſible he might be inſtigated to throw as 
many difficulties in their way as he could, whether 
he was an unbeliever or not. 


lis writings on the ſubje& of prophecy have cer- 


tainly occaſioned more real difficulty to the friends of 


r evelation 
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revelation, than all the other writings of unbelievers 
at home or abroad; and it is the opinion of many, 
that they have not yet been properly anſwered. I 
do not indeed ſee how Mr. Collins's writings on this 
ſubject can be anſwered, ſo long as we retain the idea 
of the univerſal infallibility of the apoſtles, or of 
Chriſt himſelf. But if we admit that they had no 
particular inſtruction from above in the interpreta- 
tion of ſcripture (which, as they no where ſay that 
they had, we have no occaſion to ſuppoſe) and that, 
with the prejudices common to all Jews of that age, 
they were led to ſuppoſe more paſſages in their ſcrip- 
tures to relate to the Meſſiah, than really did ſo, 
we may make ourſelves perfectly eaſy on the ſub- 
ject; becauſe the zeftimony of the apoſtles to the 
leading facts in the Goſpel Hiſtory, ſuch as the 
miracles, the death, and the reſurrection of Chriſt, 
on the truth of which alone our belief of chriſt.anity 
properly reſts, ſtands unimpeached by any inſtances 
of their miſtakes in point of judgment. They were plain 
| honeſt men, incapable of impoſing upon the world 
what they know to be falſe, and indeed unable to do 
ſo, if they had been capable of intending it, 


In 
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In fact, the reception that was given to chriſtiani- 
ty at the firſt promulgation of it, eſpecially conſider- 
ing how highly intereſted both the friends and the 
enemies of it were to fiad out the truth, is its pro- 
per proof. The witneſſes of the facts were not the 
apoſtles only, the evangeliſts, and other Writers, 
whoſe works are now come down to us, but the age 
itſelf. In like manner, it is not on the authority of 
Rapin only, or that of all the other Engliſh hiſtori- 
ans of his time, put together, that we believe the 
hiſtory of the revolution under King William: but 
becauſe we perceive by the reception which their 
writings met with, that it was the belief of the age, 
which would have rejected their hiſtories if they had 
not been narratives of well known facts; and alſo be- 
cauſe all other ſubſequent events, and thoſe of ons; 
own times, imply the truth of it. 


＋ 


But though the primitive chriſtians were honeſt 
men, who received and propagated what they ap- — 
prehended to be true, yet, where judgment; and not 1 
ſimple teftimony to fatts, was required, they might | = 
be miſtaken themſelyes, and lead others into miſtakes. | 
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On this ſubje& I have written more largely in the 
Theological Repoſitory, Vol. IV. &c. under the ſigna- 
ture of Pampbilus; but I thought it not amiſs to ob- 
ferve thus much in this place, on the republication 
of this piece of Mr. Collins. 1 


Whatever Mr. Collins was himſelf, and whatever 
be the merits of his writings againſt revealed religi- 

on, this tract of his on the ſubject of philoſophical ne- 
efſity, and the doctrine itſelf, ought not to ſuffer in 
conſequence of it. Let every tenet be tried by its 
own proper evidence, and ſtand clear of any odium 
that may be thrown upon it from the characters of 
thoſe. that have maintained it. Unfortunately, this 
has been more particularly the caſe with the doctrines 
of Materialiſm and Neceſſity. Becauſe both Material- 
iſts and Neceſſarians were ſome time ago generally 
unbelievers, it has been taken for granted that all 
neceſſarians, and eſpecially all materialiſts, muſt be 
deiſts, if not atheiſts, It has, however, ſufficiently 
appeared from the writings of Dr. Hartley, Dr. 
Edwards, and many others, that all Neceſſarians are 
not unbelievers; and the ſame is, I hope, now the 
2 caſe, 
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caſe, with reſpect to Materialiſts, who, as J have ſhewn 
at large, are the only conſiſtent believers in revela- 
tion; the doctrine of a ſeparate foul having been i in- 
troduced from the heathen philoſophy, and being i ir- 
reconcileable with the ſcripture account of a future 
ſtate, viz. that of the reſurreion of the dead at a fu- 
ture period, and not the continued exiſtence of an 


immaterial ſoul, Ns of dying at all. 


The time I hope is tg when chriſtians 
in general will be better able to diſtinguiſh their 
friends from their enemies, and the genuine doc- 


trines of their religion from the corruptions of ir. 
And this period will be much accelerated by the 
friends of truth and genuine chriſtianity, not being 
afraid of lying under the imputation of being its ene- 
mies for a time. They muſt openly avow their 
principles, under the moſt obnoxious appellations, 
and with all their conſequences; and in time it 
will be evident, even to the moſt uninſtructed and 
prejudiced, that men profeſſing chriſtianity, who de- 
vote themſelves to the ſtudy of i it, and whoſe lives 
are no epoch to f it, are not to be rejected from 


the 
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the claſs of chriſtians. ' By this means the atten- 
tion of the inquiring part of the world will be 
attracted to their ſentiments. This will occaſion 
examination, and the reſult of examination will be 
convittiun with reſpe& to whatever is ruth. Af, 
ter this we ſhall no more hear of Socinians, Ne- 
ceſſarians, and Materialiſts, being of courſe no 
Chriſtians. On the contrary, they will be found 
to be the only enlightened, and conſiſtent chriſ- 
tians, and the only ones qualified to anſwer the 
objections of unbelievers. It is their chriſtiani- 
ty only that is founded upon a rock, and to 
their firm and judicious labours in its ſupport, 
will be owing its univerſal prevalence in the 
world, | 


N. B. There are two tranſlations of Mr. 
Collins's work into French. A new edition of 


the ſecond of them was given to me when 1 
was at Paris, printed in the year 1756. The 
tranſlator has added many notes, which I ſhould 
have tranſlated, if they had appeared to me to 
be of much importance in this country. 
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* much care cannot be taken to prevent 


being miſunderſtood and prejudged, in hand- 


ling queſtions of ſuch nice ſpeculation, as thoſe of 


Liberty and Neceffity; and therefore, though I 
might in juſtice expect to be read before any judg- 
ment be paſſed on me, I think it Proper to premiſe 
the following obſervations, 


1, Firſt, hangh I deny liberty in a certain mean- 
ing of that word; yet I contend for liberty, as it 
ſignifies, a powwer in man, to do as he wills, or pleaſes, 
which is the notion of liberty maintained by ARI- 


- STOTLE,C1ctro, Mr. Locks, and ſeveral other Phi- 
loſophers, ancient and modern; and indeed, after a 


careful examination of the beſt authors who have 


treated of liberty, I may affirm, that however oppoſite | 


they Ares in words to one another, and how much 
b ſoever 
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ſoever ſome of them ſeem to maintain another 
notion of liberty, yet at the bottom, there is 
an almoſt univerſal agreement in the notion 
defended by me, and all that they ſay, when 
examined, will be found to amount to no 
more. 


2. Secondly, when I affirm neceſſity, I contend 
only for what is called moral neceſſity, meaning 
thereby, hat man, who is an intellegent and ſenſible 
being, is determined by his reaſon, and his ſenſes; and 
I deny man to be ſubject to ſuch neceſſity as is 
in clocks, watches, and ſuch other beings, which 
for want of ſenſation and intelligence, are ſubject to 
an abſolute, phyſical, or mechanical neceſſity. And 
here alſo 1 have the concurrence of almoſt all the 
greateſt aſſerters of liberty, who either expreſsly 
maintain moral neceſſity, or the thing fignified by 
thoſe words, 


3. Thirdly, I have undertaken to ſhew, that 
the ons J advance, are fo far from being incon- 
ſiſtent with, that they are the ſole foundations of 
morality and laws, and of rewards and puniſhments 
in ſociety; and that the notions I explode, are ſub- 
verlive of them. This I judged neceſſary to make 

2 out, 
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out, in treating a ſubject that has a relation to mo- 
rality, becauſe nothing can be true which ſubverts 
thoſe things; and all diſcourſe muſt be defective, 
wherein the reader perceives any diſagreement to 
moral truth ; which is as evident as any ſpeculative 
zruth, and much more neceſſary to be rendered clear 


to the reader's mind, than truth in all other 


ſciences. N 


4. Fourthly, I have entitled my diſcourſe, a Phi- 
loſophical Enquiry, Sc. becauſe I propoſe only to 
prove my point by experience and by reaſon, omit- 
ting all conſiderations ſtrictly theological. By this 
method I have reduced the matter to a ſhort com- 
paſs; and hope I ſhall give no leſs ſatisfaction, 
than if I had conſidered it alſo zheologically; for all 
but Enthuſiaſts, muſt think true theology conſiſtent 
with reaſon, and with experience. 


5. Fifthly, if any ſhould aſk, of what uſe ſuch a 
diſcourſe is? I might offer to their conſideration, 


firſt, the »/efiulne/s of truth in general: wc wecond- 


ly, the »ſefulneſs of the truths J maintain towards 
eſtabliſhing laws and morality, rewards and puniſh- 
ments in ſociety; but ſhall content myſelf with ob- 
ſerving, that it may be of 4/2 to all thoſe who de- 
5 b 2 ſire 
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fire to know the truth in the queſtions that I handle, 
and that think examination the proper means to arrive 
at that knowledge. As for thoſe, who either make 
no inquiries at all, and concern not themſelves 
about any ſpeculations; or who take up with ſpecu- 
lations, without any examination; or who read only 
books to confirm themſelves in the ſpeculations 
they have received: I allow my book to be of no 
1ſe to them, but yet think they may allow others to 
enjoy a taſte different from their own. 


CON. 
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agents are compared. 5 3 
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fo LUCIUS. 

M I Here ſend you in writing my thoughts con- 
« 4 cerning L1BERTY and NecessITY, which 

you have ſo often deſired of me: and in drawing 


« them up, have had regard to your penetration, by 


ce being as ſhort as is conſiſtent with being under- 


« ſtood, and to your love of truth, by ſaying no- 
ce thing but what I think true, and alſo all the truth 


ce that I apprehend relates to the ſubject, with the ſin- 
ce cerity belonging to the converſation of friends. If 
e you think me either too ſhort in any reſpect, or to 
« have omitted the conſideration of any objection, 


ce by its not occurring to me, or, that you think of 


© importance to be conſidered: be pleaſed to ac- 


© quaint me therewith, and I will give you all the 


ce ſatisfaction I can,” 


— — — — — — 
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„ INTRODUCTION: 

It is a common obſervation, even among the 
learned, that there are certain matters of ſpeculation, 
about which it is impoſſible, from the nature of the 
ſubjects themſelves, to ſpeak clearly and diſtinctly. 
Upon which account, men are very indulgent to, 
and pardon the unintelligible diſcourſes of Theolo- 
gers and Philoſophers, which treat of the ſublime 
points in theology and philoſophy. And there is no 
queſtion in the whole compaſs of ſpeculation, of which 
men have written more obſcurely, and of which it is 
thought more impoſſible to diſcourſe clearly, and 
concerning which men more expect, and pardon 
obſcure diſcourſe, than upon the ſubjects of Liberty 
and Neceffity. But this common obfervation, is 
both a common and a learned error. For whoever 
_ employs his thoughts either about God, or the Trinity 
in Unity, or any other profound ſubje&, ought to 
have ſome ideas, to be the objects of his thoughts, in 
the ſame manner as he has in thinking on the moſt 
common ſubjects: for where ideas fail us in any 
matter, our thoughts muſt alſo fail us. And it is 
plam, whenever we have ideas, we are able to com- 
municate them to others by words“: for words 
being arbitrary marks of our ideas, we can never 
want them to ſignify our ideas, as long as we 
iN; * I do not mean unknown fimple ideas. Theſe can at firſt only 
be made known by application of the object to the faculty; but 


when they have been once perceived, and a common name agreed 
upon to fignify them, they can be communicated by words. 


4 have 
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have ſo many in uſe among us, and a power to 
make as many more as we have occaſion for. Since 


then we can think of nothing farther than we have 
ideas, and can ſignify all the ideas we have by words 


to one another; why ſhould we not be able to put 


one idea into a propoſition as well as another? Why 
not to compare ideas together about one ſubject as well 


as another? And why not to range one ſort of propo- 


ſitions into order and method as well as another? When 
we uſe the term God, the idea ſignified thereby, ought 
to be as diſtin&t and determinate in us, as the idea of 
a triangle or a ſquare, when we diſcourſe of either 


of them; otherwiſe, the term God is an empty 


found. What hinders us then from putting the idea 
ſignified by the term Gop into a propoſition, any 
more than the idea of a triangle or a ſquare? And 
why cannot we compare that idea with another idea, 
as well as any two other ideas together: ſince com- 
pariſon of ideas conſiſts in obferving wherein ideas 
differ, and wherein they agree: to which nothing is 
requiſite in any ideas, but their being diſtinct and 

determinate in our minds? And ſince we ought to 
haue a diſtinct and determinate idea to the term Gop, 


whenever we uſe it, and as diſtinct and determinate 
as that of a triangle or a ſquare ; ſince we can put it 
into a propoſition; ſince we can compare it with other 


ideas on account of its diſtinctneſs and determinate- 
neſs; why ſhould we not be able to range our 
© 0 thoughts 


® 
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thoughts about Gop in as clear a method, and with 
as great perſpicuity as about figure and quantity, 


I would not hereby be thought to ſuppoſe, that 
the idea of God is an adequate idea, and exhauſts 
tlie ſubject it refers to, like the idea of a triangle or a 
ſquare ; or that it is as eaſy to form in our minds, as 
the idea of a triangle or a ſquare ; or that it does not 
require a great comprehenſion of mind to bring to- 
gether the various ideas that relate to Gop, and fo 
compare them together; or that there are not 
ſeveral propoſitions concerning him that are 
doubtful, and of which we can arrive at no cer- 
tainty ; or that there are not many propoſitions con- 
cerning him ſubject to very great difficulties or ob- 
jections. All theſe I grant: but I ſay, they are no 
reaſons to juſtify obſcurity. For, firſt, an inadequate 
idea is no leſs diſtinct, as ſuch, than an adequate 
idea, and no leſs true, as far as it goes; and there- 
fore may be diſcourſed of with equal clearneſs and 
truth. Secondly, though the idea of Gop be not ſo 
caſy to form in our minds as the idea of a triangle or 
a ſquare, and it requires a great comprehenſion. of 
mind to bring together the various ideas that relate 
to him, and compare them together ; yet theſe are 
only reaſons for uſing a greater application, or for 
not writing at all. Thirdly, if a writer has in rela- 

tion to his ſubje& any doubts or objections in his 
Da mind, 
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mind, which he cannot reſolve to his ſatisfaction, he 
may expreſs thoſe conceptions or thoughts no leſs 
clearly, than any other conceptions or thoughts. He 
ſhould only take care not to exceed the bounds of 
thoſe conceptions, nor endeavour to make his reader 
underſtand what he does not underſtand himſelf: 
for when he exceeds thoſe bounds, his diſcourſe muſt 
be dark, and his pains uſeleſs. To expreſs what a 
man conceives is the end of writing; and every 
reader ought to be ſatisfied, when he ſees an author 
ſpeak of a ſubject according to the light he has about 
it, ſo far as to think him a ent writer, 


When cherefore any writer ſpeaks obſcurely, either 
about Gop, or any other idea of his mind, the de- 
fect is in him. For why did he write before he had 
a meaning; or before he was able to expreſs to 
others what he meant? Is it not unpardonable for a 
man to cant, who pretends to teach? 


Theſe general reflections may be confirmed by 
matter of fact from the writings of the moſt celebrat- 
ed dogmatical authors, | = 


Ber ſuch great men as GassEnDUs, CaRTESI- 
 CupworTn, Lockr, BavLr, Sir Isaac 
: Nw and Mr. de FoxTENELLE treat of the 
an be nd queſtions i in metaphyſicks, mathe- 
B 3 5 maticks, 
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maticks, and other parts of philoſophy ; they by 

handling them as far as their clear and diſtinct ideas 

reached, have written with no leſs perſpicuity to 

their proper readers, than other authors have done 

about hiſtorical matters, and upon the Plaineſt and 
moſt common ſubjects. 


On the other fide, when authors, who in other 
reſyedt: „are equal to the foregoing, treat of any 
ſubjects further than they have clear and diſtinct 
ideas; they do, and cannot but write to as little pur- 
pole, and take as abſurd pains, as the moſt ignorant 
authors do, who treat of any ſubject under a total 
ignorance, or a confuſed knowledge of it. There 
are ſo many examples of theſe latter occurring to 
every reader; and there are ſuch frequent complaints 
of men's venturing beyond their ability in ſeveral 
queſtions ; that l need not name particular authors, 
and may fairly avoid the odium of cenſuring any 
one. But having met with a paſſage concerning 
the ingenious Father MAL! BRANCHE in the Letters 
of Mr. BAVvLF, who was an able judge, a friend to 
him, and a defender of him in other reſpects, I 
hope I may, without being liable to exception, pro- 
duce Father MaLEBRNRANCHH as an example. He 
has in ſeveral books treated of, and vindicated, the 
opinion of feeing all things in God; and yet ſo acute 


a per- 
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2 perſon as Mr. BavLE, after having read them 


all, declares, that he 4% comprebends his notion from 


his laſs book than ever“. Which plainly ſhows a 
defect in F. MAaLE8RANCHE to write upon a ſub- 
juct he underſtood not, and therefore could not 
make others underſtand. an pe 


You ſee, I beſpeak no favour in the queſtion before 
me, and take the whole fault to myſelf, if I do not 


write clearly to you on it, and prove what I propoſe. 


And that I may inform you, in what I think 


clear to myſelf, I will begin with explaining the 
ſenſe of the queſtion. 8 
Wye Queſtion ſlated, 
Man is a neceſſary agent, if all his actions are ſo 
determined by the cauſes preceding each action, 


that not one paſt action could poſſibly not have 
come to paſs, or have been otherwiſe than it hath 
been; nor one future action can poſſibly not come to 


paſs, or be otherwiſe than it ſhall be. He is a free 
agent, if he is able, at any time under the circum- 
ſtances and caules he then 1s, to do different things : 


or, in other words, if he is not unayoidably deter- 


* Jai parcouru le nouveau livre du Pere Malebranche contre 


Mr. Arnauld: & Jy ai moins compris que jamais ſa pretention, que 
les Id&es, par leſquelles, nous connoiſſons les Objets, font en Dieu, & 
non dans notre Ame. Il ya là du mal-entendu: ce ſont, ce me 


ſemble, des equivoques perpetuelles. Letter of the 16th of October, 


1705, to Mr. Des Maizeaux. „ 
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mined in every point of time by the circumftances 
he is in, and the cauſes he is under, to do that one 
thing he does, .and not poſſibly to do any other. 


Firſt Argument, wherein our Experience is conſidered, 
I. This being a queſtion of fact concerning what 
we ourſelves do; we will, firſt, conſider our own ex- 
peri-nce which if we can know, as ſure we may, 
will certainly determine this matter. And becauſe 
experience is urged with great triumph, by the 
patrons of Liberty, we will begin with a few general 
reflections concerning the argument of experience: 
and then we will proceed to our experience itſelf. 


General Reflections on the Argument of Experience, 

1. T he vulgar, who are bred up to believe Liberty 
or Freedom, think themſelves ſecure of ſucceſs, con- 
ſtantly appealing to Experience for a proof of their 
freedom, and being perſuaded that they feel them- 
ſelves free on a thouſand occaſions. And the ſource 
of their miſtake, ſeems to be as follows. They cither 
attend not to, or fee not the cauſes of their actions, 
eſpecially in matters of little moment, and thence 
conc ude, they are free, or not moved by cauſes, to 
do what oy do, che 7 


They alſo frequently do. , 0 they re- 
pent: and becauſe in the repenting humour, they 
find no preſent motive to do thoſe actions, they con- 

| | clude, 
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clude, that they might not have done them at the 
time they did them, and that they were free from 


neceſſity (as they were from outward impediments) 
in the doing them. 


* 


They alſo find, that they can do as they will, and 
forbear as they will, without any external impedi- 
ment to hinder them from doing as they will; let 
them will either doing or forbearing. They like- 


wiſe ſee, that they often change their minds; that 
they can, and do chuſe differently every ſucceſſive 
moment; and that they frequently deliberate, and 


thereby are ſometimes at a near balance, and in a 
ſtate of indifference with reſpect to judging about 


ſome propoſitions, and willing or chuſing with 


reſpect to ſome objects. And experiencing theſe 


things, they miſtake them tor the exerciſe of Free- 


dem, or Liberty from Neceſſity. For aſk them, whe- 


ther they think themſelves free ? and they will im- 


mediately anſwer, Yes: and ſay ſome one or other 
of theſe foregoing things, and particularly think they 


prove themſelves free, when they affirm, they can do 
4s they will. 


Nay, celebrated Philoſophers and Theologers, 


both ancient and modern, who have meditated much 
on this matter, talk after the ſame manner, giving 


definitions of Liberty, that are conſiſtent with Fate or 
Neceſſity ; though, at the ſame time they would 
1 88 „ be 
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be thought to exempt ſome of the actions of man 


from the power of Fate, or to aſſert Liberty from Ne- 


ceſſity. CictRo *® dciines Liberty to be, a power 10 
do as we will, And therein ſeveral moderns follow | 
him. One defines Liberty F to be, a power to aft, or 
not to adi, as we will, Another defines it in more 
words thus .: 4 potwer to do what wwe will, and becauſe 
we will; ſo that if we did not will it, we ſhould not ao 
it; we ſhould even do the contrary if we willed it, And 
another I, a power to do or forbear an aftion, accord- 
ing to the determination or thought of the mind, whereby 
either is preferred to the other. On all which defini- 
tions, if the reader will be pleaſed to reflect, he will 
ſee them to be only definitions of liberty or freedom 
from outward impediments of atiion, and not a Free- 
dom or Liberty from Neceſſity; as I alſo will ſhew 
them to be in the ſequel of this diſcourſe, wherein I 


| ſhall contend equally with them for ſuch a power as 


they deſcribe, though 1 affirm, That ere | is no Li- 


 berty from Neceſſity. 


A the Ipbrodiſcan & (a moſt acute phi- 


5 loſopher of the ſecond century, and the earlieſt com- 
| mentator now extant t upon Ariſtotle, and eſteemed his 


* per, a p. 8 Ed. Gron. 
Placette Eclairciſſ. ſur la Liberte, p. 2 
T Jaquelot. ſur Pexiſt. de Dieu. p. 381. | 
i Locke s Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, Book I. c. XXL . 0 8. 
9 Pabricil ws Gr. Vol.IV. 63. Voſſius de Sect, Phil. c. 18. 


beſt, 
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beſt defender and interpreter ) defines Liberty to be“, 
a power to chuſe what to do after deliberation and 
. conſultation, and to chuſe and do what is moſt eligible to 
our reaſon; whereas otherwiſe we ſhould follow our fan- 
. Now a choice after deliberation, is a no leſs ne- 


ceſſary choice, than a choice by fancy. For though 


a choice by fancy, or without deliberation, may be 
one way, and a choice with deliberation may be 
another way, or different; yet each choice being 
founded on what is judged beſt, the one for one rea- 
fon, and the other for another, is equally neceſſary; 


and good or bad reaſons, haſty or deliberate thoughts, | 


fancy or deliberation, make no difference, 


In the ſame manner, Biſhop BRAMHALL T, who 
has written ſeveral books for Liberty, and pretends to 
aſſert the Liberty taught by ARTS TO TIE, defines 
Liberty thus: He ſays, That af? which makes @ 
man's actions to be truly free, is election; which is the 


_ deliberate chuſing or refuſing of this or that means, or 


the acceptation of one means before another, where di- 
vers are repreſented by the underſtanding. And that 
this definition places Liberty wholly in chuſing the 


ſeeming beſt means, and not in chuſing the ſeeming 


worſt means, equally with the beſt, will appear 


from the following paſſages, He ſays, actions done 


De fato. p. m. 57. Bp. Bramball's works, p- 755. | 


a 
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in ſudden” and violent paſſions, are not free; becauſe 
there is no deliberation nor elefion.---To ſay the will is de- 


termined by motives, that is, by reaſons or diſcourſes, is 


as much as to ſay that the agent is determined by him- 


kh, or is free, Becauſe motives determine not natural- 


ly, but morally; which kind of determination is conſiſt- 
ent with true Liberty--- cdamitting that the will follows 
neceſſarily the laſt di date of the under landing, this is not 
deſtructive of the liberty cf the wvill; this is only an hypo- 
thetical neceſſity. So that Liberty, with him, conſiſts 
in chuſing, or refuſing neceſſarily after delibera- 
tion; which chuſing or refuſing is morally and 
hypothetically determined, or neceſſary by virtue of 
the ſaid deliberation, 


Ib a great Armenian Theologer, who has 
writ a courſe of Philoſophy, and entered into ſeveral 


controverſies on the ſubject of Liberiy, makes Liber- 


ty to conſiſt in & an indif/crency of mind while a thing is 
under deliberation. For, ſays he, while the mind de- 
liberates, it is free till the moment of aftion ; becauſe 


nothing determines it neceſſarily to act, or not to aft. 
Whereas, when the mind balances or compares 


ideas or motives together, it is then no leſs neceſſarily 
determined to a ſtate of indifferency by the appear- 


ances of thoſe ideas and motives, than it is neceſſarily 


* Le Clerc Bibl. Choiſ. Tom. xii. p. 10. 3, 104. 
n deter- 
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determined in the very moment of action. Were a 
man to be at liberty in this ſtate of indifferency, he 


ought to have it in his power to be not ind; ferent, at 
the ſame time that he is indifferent. 


If experience therefore proves the liberty contended 
for by the foregoing aſſerters of liberty, it proves 


men to have no liberty from neceſſity. 


2. As the foregoing aſſerters of liberty, give us 


definitions of Liberty, as grounded on experience, 
which are conſiſtent with Necefity ; ſo ſome of the 
oreateſt patrons of liberty, do by their conceſſions in 


this matter, ſufficiently deſtroy all argument from 
Experience. 


ErasMus in his treatiſe for Free-woill, againſt 
LuTaxR, ſays, * That among the difficulties which 
have exerciſed the Theologers and Philoſophers of all 
ages, there is none greater than the queſtion of free-will. 


And Mr. LeCLzrc, ſpeaking of this book of ERAS- 


Mus, ſays, + that the queſtion of free-will was too ſub- 


tile for ERasMus, who was no Philo Acad which 


makes him Nen contradid himſelf. 


E Opera Tom. 9. P. 1236. 5 7 Bibl. Choif, Tom. Xii. P- 51. 
The 
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I4 

The late Biſhop of S AR uu ꝰ, though he contends; 
Every man experiences liberty; yet owns, that great 
difficulties attend the ſubject on all hands, and that 


. therefore he pretends not to explain or anſwer them. 


The famous BERNARD OcuiN, a great Lalian 
wit, has written a moſt ſubtile and ingenious book, 
entitled, Labyrinths concerning Free-will and Predeſtt- 


nation, &c. wherein he ſhews, that they who aſlert 


that man acts freely, are involved in four great difi- 


culties; and that thoſe who aſſert that man acts ne- 


ceſſarily, fall into four other difficulties. So that he 


forms eight Labyrinths, four againſt Liberty, and 


four againſt NVecęſity. He turns himſelf all manner 


of ways to get clear of them; but not being able to 
find any ſolution, he conſtantly concludes with a 


prayer to Gob to deliver him from theſe abyſſes. 
Indeed in the progreſs of his work, he endeavours to 
furniſh means to get out of this priſon : but he con- 


_ cludes that the only way, is to ſay, with SocraTEs, 


Hoc unum ſcio quod mihil ſcio. We ought, ſays he, 
to reſt contented, and conclude, that Gob requires nei- 


ther the affirmative nor negative of us. This is the 
title of his laſt chapter, Qua via ex omnibus Jupra- 
 ditiis Labyrinthis cito exiri , Jus dotte ignorantie 


via vocatur. 


* Expoſ. p. 117. 8 
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A famous author“, who appeals to common experi- 
ence, for a proof of liberty, confeſſes, that the que/- 
tion of liberty is the moſt obſcure and difficult queſtion in 
_ all Philoſophy : that the learned are fuller of contradic- 
tions to themſebves, and to one another, on this, than on 


any other ſubjett : And that he writes againſt the com- 


mon notion of liberty, and endeavours to eſtabliſh 
another notion, which he allows to be intricate. 


But how can all this happen in a plain matter of 
fact, ſuppoſed to be experienced by every body? 
What difficulty can there be in ſtating a plain mat- 
ter of fact, and deſcribing what every body feels? 
What need of ſo much Philoſophy ? and why ſo many 


contradictions on the ſubject? And how can all men 


experience Liberty, when it is allowed, that the com- 
mon notion of liberty is falſe, or not experienced; 
and à new notion of Liberty, not thought on before 
(or thought on but by few) is ſet up as matter of 
experience? This could not happen, if matter of 
fact was clear for liberty. N 

3. Other aſſerters of Liberty ſeem driven into it onac- 
count of ſuppoſed inconveniencies attending the doc- 


trine of Neceſſity. The great Episcopius, in his Trea- 


tiſe of Free-will, acknowledges in effect, that the aſſert- 


5 King de Orig. Mali. p. 91. 127. 
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ers of Necefty have ſeeming experience on their fide, 
and are thereby very numerous; They*, as he obſerves, 
 alledge one thing of moment, in which they triumph, viz, 
« that the will is determined by the underſtanding : 
« and afſert, that unleſs it were ſo; the will would 
< be a blind faculty, and might make evil, as evil, 
ce its object; and reject what is pleaſant and agree- 
< able: and by conſequence, that all perſuaſions, pro- 
ec miſes, reaſonings and threats, would be as uſeleſs 
cc to a man as to a ſtock or a ſtone.” Thzs, he allows 
to be very plauſible, and to have the appearance of pro- 
 bability ; to be the common ſentiment of the ſchools; to be 
the rock on which the ableſt defenders of liberty have 
lit, without being able to anſeer it; and to be 7zhe 
reaſon, or argument (or rather the matter of experi- 
ence) which has made men in all ages, and not a few in 
this age, fall into the opinion of the fatal neceſſity of all 
things. But becauſe it makes all our actions neceſſary, 
and thereby, in his opinion, ſubverts all religion, laws, 
rewards, and puniſhments; he concludes it to be moſt 
certainly falſe: and religion makes him quit this com- 
mon and plauſible opinion. Thus alſo many other 
ſtrenuous aſſerters of Liberty, as well as himſelf, are 
driven by theſe ſuppoſed difficulties, to deny mani- 
feſt experience. | ſay, manifeſt experience, for are we 
not manifeſtiy determined by pleaſure or pain, and : 


P Opera val I. p. 198, 199, 200. 
by 
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by what ſeems reaſonable or unreaſonable to us, to 


judge, or will, or act? Whereas could they ſee that 
there are not grounds for laws and morality, re- 


wards and puniſhments, but by ſuppoſing the 
doctrine of Necefity ; and that there is no foundation 
for laws and morality, rewards and puniſhments, 
upon the ſuppoſition of a man's being a free- agent 
(as ſhall evidently, and demonſtratively appear) they 


would readily allow experience to be againſt Free- 


will, and deny Liberty, when they ſhould ſee there 
was no need to aflert it, in order to maintain thoſe 
neceſſary things. And as a farther evidence thereof, 


let any man peruſe the diſcourſes written by the 


ableſt authors for liberty, and he will fee (as they 
confeſs of one another) that they frequently contradict 
_ themſelves, write obſcurely, and know not where to 
place Liberty; at leaft, he will fee that he is able to 
make nothing of their diſcourſes; no more than 
Mr. Lock“ was of this treatiſe of Ee1scoervs, who 


in all his other writings, ſhews himſelf to be a clear, 


fone, and argumentative writer, 


4. There are others, and thoſe contenders for Li- 
 berty, as well as deniers of it, who report the per- 


ſuaſions of men, as to the matter of fact, very diffe- 
rently, and allo judge very differently themſelves 


F Letters, p- 521. 
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about the fact, from what is vulgarly believed among 
thoſe who maintain Free-7w1ll. 


An ancient 1 ſpeaks thus *: Fate, ſays he, is 
ſufficiently proved from the general received opinion and 
| perſuaſion of men thereof. For, in certain things, when 
men all agree, except a few, who diſſent from them on ac- 
count of maintaining ſome doctrines before taken up, they 
cannot be miſtaken. Wherefore AnaxacoRas the 
Clazomenian, though no contemptivle naturaliſt, ought 
not to be judged to deferve any regard, when oppoſing the 
common perſuaſion of all men, he aſſerts, © That nothing 
ce js done by fate; but that it is an empty name.“ 
And according to all authors, recording the opinions 
of men in this matter, the belief of Fate, as to all 
events, has continued to be the moſt common perſuaſion 
both of philoſophers and people; as it is at this day 
the perſuaſion of much the greateſt part of mankind, 
according to the relations of voyagers. And though 
it has not equally prevailed among chriſtians, as it 
has, and does, among all othgr religious parties; yet it 
is certain, the fataliſts have been, and are very nu- 
merous among chriſtians : and the free-will theolo- 
gers themſelves allow, f That ſome Chriſtians are as 
great Fataliſts, as any of the ancient Phil ns | 
Were. 


* Alexander de Fato, p. 10. 
ly Reeves's So vol I. p. 150. Sherlock of Prov, p· 66. | 


The 
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The acute and penetrating Mr. BayLr, reports 
the fact, as very differently underſtood by thoſe 
who have thoroughly examined and conſidered the 
various actions of man, from what is vulgarly ſup- 
poſed in this matter. Says he, * They who examine 
not to the bottom what paſſes within them, eaſily per- 
ſuade themſelves, that they are free: but, they who 
have conſidered with care the foundation and circum- 
ances of their actions, doubt of their freedom, and are 
even perſuaded, that their reaſon and underſtandings are 
ſlaves that cannot reſiſt the force which carries them 


along. He ſays alſo, in a familiar letter, That the 


beſt proofs alledged for liberty are, that without it, 
man could not fin ; and that God would be the author of 
evil, as well as good thoughts f. 


And the celebrated Mr. Faun 2, that univerſal 


genius, on occaſion of Archbiſhop Kinc's appeal to 
experience (in behalf of his notion of liberty, viz. 4 A 
faculty, which, being indifferent to oljects, and over-rul- 


ing our paſſions, appetites, ſenſations, and reaſon, chuſes 
arbitrarily among objects; and renders the object choſen 
agreeable, only becauſe it has choſen it) denies, that we 
experience ſuch, or any other, liberty; but contends 
that we rather Oe a determination 1n all our 


bg DiRionare, p. 1497. 20 edit. 


1 Letter of the 13th of en, 26965 to the Abbot du Bos. 
De orig. mali. c. r. 


C 2 actions 
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actions. Says he, We experience ſomething in us 


@obich inclines us to'a choice; and if it happens that 


we cannot give à reaſon of all our inclinations, a little 
attention will ſhow us, that the conſtitution of our Bodies, 
the bodies encompaſſing us, the preſent, or preceding 
ate of our minds, and ſeveral little matters compre- 


Hendod under theſe great cauſes, may contribute to make 


2s chuſe certain objects, without having recourſe to a 
pure indifference, or to 1 know not what power of the 
foul, which does upon objefts, what they ſay colours do 
upon the camelion. In fine he is ſo far from thinking 
that there is the leaſt foundation, from experience, for 
the ſaid notion of liberty, that he treats it as a chime- 
ra, and compares it 20 the magical ne of the fairies 


to transform things. 


Laſily, The Journaliſts of Paris are very far "OM ; 
thinking Archbiſhop Kix 's notion of liberty to be 
matter of experience, when they ſay, That Dr. 
Kins, „ not ſatisfied with any of the former notions of li- 
berty, propoſes a new notion; and carries indifference ſo 
far, as to maintain that Pleaſure i 7s not the motive, but 
the effec? of the choice of the will ; placet res quia eli- 
gitur, non eligitur quia placet. This opinion, add 


they, makes him frequently contradi? binge np 


* Sm for le bre de ron du EY p. 76. 
+ 1 des Savans of the x6th of * 15056. 
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$9 that upon the whole, the affair of experience, 
with relation to liberty, ſtands thus. Some give 
the name liberty to actions, which, when deſcribed, 
are plainly actions that are neceſſary ; Ochers, 


though appealing to vulgar experience, yet incon- 


ſiſtently therewith, contradict the vulgar experience, 
by owning it to be an intricate matter, and treating it 


after an intricate manner: Others are driven into 
the defence of liberty, by difficulties imagined to 


flow from the doctrine of neceſſity, combating, what 
they allow to be matter of ſeeming experience: 
Others, and thoſe che moſt diſcerning, either think 


liberty cannot be proved by experience, or think 


men may ſee by experience, that they are neceſſary 
agents; and the bulk of mankind have always been 
perſuaded that they are neceſſary agents. 


Our Experience itſelf conſidered. 


Having thus paved the way by ſhewing that liber- 
ty 15 not a plain matter of experience, by arguments 
drawn from the aſſerters of liberty themſelves, and 


by conſequence ſubverted the argument from expe- 


rience for liberty; we will now run over the various 


actions of men which can be conceived to concern 
this ſubject, and examine, whether we can know 
from experience, that man is a free or a neceſſary 


agent. I think thoſe actions may be reduced to theſe 


C3: four: 
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four : 1, Perception of Ideas. 2 Judging of Propo- 
ſitions. 3. Willing. 4. Doing as we will. | 


I. Perception of Ideas. Of this there can be no 
diſpute but it is a neceſſary action of man, ſince it is 
not even a voluntary action. The ideas both of ſen- 
ſation and reflection, offer themſelves to us whether 

we will or no, and we cannot reject them. We 
muſt be conſcious that we think, when we do think ; 
and thereby we neceſſarily have the ideas of reflection. 
We muſt alfo uſe our ſenſes when awake; and there- 
by neceſſarily receive the ideas of ſenſation. And as 
we neceſſarily receive ideas, ſo each idea is neceſſarily 
what it is in our mind: for it is not poſſible to make 
any thing different from itſelf, This firſt neceſſary 
action, the reader will ſee, is the foundation and 
cauſe of all the other intelligent actions of man, and 
makes them alſo neceſſary. For, as a judicious 
author, and nice obſerver of the inward actions of 
man, ſays truly, * Temples have their facred images, 
and we ſee what influence they have always had over 
aà great part of mankind. But in truth, the ideas and 
images in men's minds, are the InvisIBLE PoW ERS 
that conſtantly govern them, and to theſe, they univer- 
ally pay a ready ſubmiſſion. 


* Locke's works, p. I, 2. 


2. The h 
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2. The ſecond action of man is judging of propoſi- 
tions. All propoſitions muſt appear to me either 


ſelf-evident, or evident from proof, or probable, or 
improbable, or doubtful, or falſe. Now theſe 


various appearances of propoſitions to me, being 
founded on my capacity, and the degree of light 
propoſitions ſtand into me, I can no more change 
thoſe appearances in me, than I can change the 
idea of red raiſed in me. Nor can I judge contra- 
ry to thoſe appearances: for what 1s judging of pro- 
poſitions, but judging that propoſitions do appear 
as they do appear? which I cannot avoid doing, 


without lying to myſelf; which is impoſſible. If 
any man thinks he can judge a propoſition, appear- 


ing to him evident, to be not evident; or a probable 


propoſition, to be more or leſs probable than it ap- 
pears by the proofs to be; he knows not what he 
ſays, as he may ſce, if he will define his words. 


The neceſſity of being determined by appearances, 


was maintained by all the old philoſophers, even by _ 
the Academics or Scepticg. Cicero ſays*, You 


muſt take from a man his ſenſes, if you take from him 
the power of aſſenting; for it is as neceſſary the mind 
ſhould yield to what is clear, as that a ſcale hanging on 
a balance, ſhould fink with a weight laid on it, For as 
all living creatures cannot but deſire what is agreeable 


* Academ. Queſt. lib. 3. 
| A to 
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21. AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING - 
to their natures, ſo they cannot but aſſent to what is 
clear. Wherefore, if thoſe things whereof we diſpute 
are true; it is to no Purpoſe to ſpeak of aſſent. For he 
bo apprehends, or perceives any thing, aſſents imme- 
drately. Again, aſſent not only precedes the praftice of 
vice, but of virtue, the ſteady performance whereof, 
and adbereace to which, depend on what a man has 4 
ſented to and approved. And it is neceſſary, that ſome- 
: thing ſhould appear to us before we aff, and that we 
ſhould afſent to that appearance. Wherefore he who 
takes away appearances ana aſſent from man, deſiroys 
all action in him. The force of this reaſoning mani- 
feſtly extends to all the various judgments men make 
upon the appearances of things. And CicERo, as 
an Academic, or Sceptic, muſt be ſuppoſed to 
extend necefſity to every kind of judgment, or aſſent, of 
man upon the appearances (or as the Greeks call 
them Sauoulia and himſelf the iſa) of things. Stx- 
Tus EMPIRICUS ſays *, they who ſay, the Sceptics take 
away appearances, have not conver/ed with them, and 
do not underſtand them. Fer we defiroy not the paj- 
ſions, to which our ſenſes fud themſebves expoſed che- 
ther we will or no, and which force us to ſubmil to ap- 
pearances. For when il is aſked us, whether objects 
are ſuch as they appear? we deny not their appear- 


* Pyrrhon, Hypot. I. 2. c. 10, ; 
| ances 
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ances, nor doubt of them, but only queſtion waer the 
external objetts are l ite the appearances. 


3. Willing, is the third action of man, which 1 
propoſe to conſider. It is matter of daily experi- 
ence, that we begin, or forbear, continue or end, 


ſeveral actions barely by a thought, or preference of 


the mind, ordering the doing or not doing, the conti- 


nuing or ending, ſuch or ſuch actions. Thus, be- 


fore we think or deliberate on any ſubject, as before 
we get on horſcback, we do prefer thoſe things to 
any thing elſe in competition with them. In like 


manner, if we forbear theſe actions, when any of them 


are offered to our thoughts: or if we continue to pro- 


ceed in any one of theſe actions once begun: or if at 
any time we make an end of proſecuting them; we do 


forbear, or continue, or end them on our preference 


of the forbearance to the doing of them, of the con- 
tinuing of them to the ending them, and of the end- 
ing to the continuing them. This power of the 


man thus to order the beginning or forbearance, the 
continuance, or ending, of any action, is called the 
vill, and the actual exerciſe thereof, willing, 


There are two queſtions uſually put about this 
matter: frft, Whether we are at liberty to will or 
not to will? ſecondly, Whether we are at liberty 

to 
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to will one or the other of two or more ob- 
jects? | 


1. As to the firſt, whether we are at liberty to will, 
or not to will? it is manifeſt, we have not that liber- 


ty. For let an action in a man's power be propoſed 


to him as preſently to be done, as for example, 79 
walk; the will to walk, or not to walk, exifts im- 
mediately. And when an action in a man's power is 
propoſed to him to be done to-morrow, as 10 walk 


to-morrow; he is no leſs obliged to have ſome im- 
mediate will. He muſt either have a will to defer 


willing about the matter propoſed, or he muſt will 
immediately in relation to the thing propoſed : and 


one or the other of thoſe wills ruſt exiſt immediately, 


no leſs than the will to walk or not to walk in the 


former caſe. Wherefore, in every propoſal of ſome- 


thing to be done which is in a man's power to 
do, he cannot but have ſome immediate will. 


Hence appears the miſtake of thoſe who * think 
men at /iberty to will, or not to will, becauſe, ſay they, 
they can ſuſpend willing, in relation to actions to be done 
to-morrow ; wherein they plainly confound them- 


ſelves with words. For when it is ſaid, man is neceſ- — | 


ge determined to will; it is not the! eby underſtood, 


as Locke of the Hum. Und. I. 2. e. TH 


that 
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that he is determined to will or chuſe one out of two 
objects immediately in every caſe propoſed to him 
(or to chuſe at all in ſome caſes; as whether he will 
travel into France or Holland) but that on every 


propoſal he mult neceſſarily have /ome will, And 


he is not leſs determined to will, becauſe he 
does often ſuſpend willing or chuſing in certain 
caſes: for ſuſpending to will, is itſelf an ac of willing ; 


itis willing to defer willing about the matter propoſed. 
In fine, chough great ſtreſs is laid on the caſe of 


ſuſpending the will to prove liberty, yet there is no dif- 


ference between that and the moſt common caſes of 


willing and chuſing upon the manifeſt excellency of 
one object before another. For, as when a man 


wills or chuſes living in England before going out of 


it (in which will he is manifeſtly determined by the 
ſatisfaction he has in living in England) he rejects the 


will to go out of England; ſo a man, who ſuſpends a 
will about any matter, wills doing nothing in it at 


preſent, or rejects for a time willing about it; which 
_ circumſtances of wholly rejecting, and rejecting for 


a time, make no variation that affects the queſtion, 


So that willing, or chuſing, ſuſpenſion, is like all 


other choices or wills that we have. 


2. Secondly, let us now ſee, whether we are at li- 


berty to will, or r cbufe one or the other of two or more ob- 
Jjells. 
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jets. Now as. to this, we will, fr, conſider, 
whether we are at liberty to will one of two or more 


objects wherein we diſcern any difference: that is, 


where one, upon the whole, ſeems leſs hurtful than 


another. And this will not admit of much diſpute, 
if we conſider what willing is. Willing or preferring 
is the ſame with reſpect to good and evil, that judg- 
ing is with reſpect to truth or falſhood. It is judg- 
ing, that one thing is, upon the whole, better than 
another, or not ſo bad as another. Wherefore, as 
we judge of truth or falſhood according to appear- 
ances; fo we muſt will or prefer as things ſeem to 


us, unleſs we can lye to ourſelves, and think that to 


be worſt, which we think beſt. 


An ingenious author expreſſes this matter well, 
when he ſays“, © the queſtion, whether a man be at 
e liberty to will which of the two he pleaſes, mo- 
* tion or reſt; carries the abſurdity of it ſo manifeſtly in 
* ztfelf, that one might hereby be ſufficiently convinced, 
. that liberty concerns not the will, For to aſk, 


whether a man be at liberty to will either motion 


«or reſt; ſpeaking or ſilence, which he pleaſes? 


«75 70 aſt, whether a man can will what he wills, or 


« be pleaſed with what he is Pleaſed with? A queſtion 
195 that needs no anſwer, * 


. * Locke” 3 Eflay: of Human Underſtanding, 1 2. c, 21. beck. 25. 
| To 
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To ſuppoſe a ſenſible being capable of willing or 
preferring (call it as you pleaſe) miſery, and refuſ- 
ing good, is to deny it to be really ſenſible; for 
every man, while he has his ſenſes, aims at pleaſure 
and happineſs, and avoids pain and miſery; and 


this, in willing actions, which are ſuppoſed to be 


attended with the moſt terrible conſequences. And 


therefore the ingenious Mr. NonkIs“ very juſtly 


obſerves, that all who commit fin, think it at the in- 
tant of commiſſion, all things conſidered, a leſſer evil; 
otherwiſe it is impoſſible they ſpbould commit it : and he 
inſtances in St. PRTER's denial of his maſter, who, 
he ſays, judged that part moſt eligible which he choſe; 
that is, be judged the fin of denying his maſter, at that 
preſent jundture, to be a leſs evil, than the danger of not 


dienying him; and ſo choſe it. Otherwiſe, if he had then 
actually thought it a greater evil, all that whereby it ex- 


cceded the other, he would have choſen gratis, and 


conſequently have willed evil as evil, which is impoſſi- 


ble. And another acute philoſopher obſerves f, that 


there are in France many new converts, who go to maſs 


01 great reluftance. They know they mortally offend 
God, but as each offence would coſt them (ſuppoſe) 
two piſtoles, and having reckoned the charge, and find- 
ing that this fine, paid as often as there are feſtivals and 


ſunaays, Would reduce them and their families to beg 5 


by Theory of Love, p. 199. 5 
7 Bayle Reſponſe aux Geer. &c. vol. 3. p. 756. 


their 
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their bread, they conclude it is better to offend God than 
beg. 
"2 | 
In fine, though there is hardly any thing fo ab- 
ſurd, but ſome ancient philoſopher or other may be 


cited for it; yet according to PLaTo®, none of them 


were ſo abſurd as to ſay that men did evil voluntarily ; 


and he aſſerts, that / is contrary to the nature of man, 


to follow- evil, as evil, and not purſue good; and that 


_ when a man is compelled to chuſe between two evils, you 
ill never find a man who chuſes the greateſt, if it is 


in his power to chuſe the leſs ; and that this is a truth 
manifeſt to all. f And even the greateſt modern ad- 
vocates for liberty allow, that whatever the will 


chuſeth, it chuſeth under the notion of good; and that 
the object of the will is good in general, which is the end 
of all human alfions. 


This t otic e . cen to ſhew, that man is 


not at liberty to will one or the other of two or more 


objects, between which (all things conſidered): he 


| perceives a difference; and to account truly for all 
the choices of that kind, which can be aſſign- 


ed. 


* Opera, Edit. Serran. vol. I. Pp. 345. 446. 
T Bramhall's Works, p. 656, and 658. 


' But, 
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But, ſecondly, ſome of the patrons of liberty 
contend, that we are free in our choice among 
things indifferent, or alike, as in chuſing one out of 
two or more eggs; and that in ſuch caſes the man 
having no motives from the objects, is not ne- 
ceſſitated to chuſe one rather than the other, be- 
cauſe there is no perceivable difference between 
them, but chuſes one by a mere act of willing 
without any cauſe but his own free act. 


Towhich I anſwer, 1. firſt, by king whether this 
and other inſtances like this are the only inſtances 
wherein man is free to will or chuſe among objects? If 
they are the only inſtances wherein man is free to 
will or chuſe among objects, then we are advanced 
a great way in the queſtion; becauſe there are few 
(if any) objects of the will that are perfectly alike; 
and becauſe neceſſity is hereby allowed to take place 
in all caſes where there is a perceiveable difference 
in things, and conſequently in all moral and religi- 
ous caſes, for the ſake whereof ſuch endeavours 
have been uſed to maintain ſo abſurd and inconſiſtent 
a thing as liberty, or freedom from neceſſity. So that 
liberty is almoſt, if not quite, reduced to nothing, 
and deſtroyed, as to the grand end in aſſerting it. 
Iſ thoſe are not the only inſtances wherein man is 
free to will or chuſe among objects, but man is 

7 free 
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| free to will in other caſes, theſe other caſes ſhould 
be aſſigned, and not ſuch caſes as are of no conſe- 
quence, and which by the great likeneſs of the 
objects to one another, and for other reaſons make 
ip the cauſe of the determination of man's will leſs eaſy 


bl. to be known, and conſequently ſerve to no other 
( | purpoſe but to darken thequeſtion, which may be bet- 
1 ; ter determined by conſidering, whether man be free lo 
b ; | will or no in more important inſtances. 

11 


2. Secondly, I anſwer, that whenever a choice is 
made, there can be no equality of circumſtances pre- 
mw ceding the choice. For in the caſe of chuſing one out 


11 86 
10 of two or more eggs, between which there is no per- 
1 ceivable difference; there is not, nor can there be, a 


tdttrue equality of circumſtances and cauſes preceding 
the act of chuſing one of the ſaid eggs. It is not 
enough to render things equal to the will, that they are 
2 equal or alike in themſelves. All the various modifi- 


* cations of the man, his opinions, prejudices, temper, 
Habit, and circumſtances, are to be taken in, and 
| 


| conſidered as cauſes of election no leſs than the objects 
without us among which we chuſe ; and theſe will 
ever incline or determine our wills, and make the 
choice we do make, preferable to us, though the 
Wit. external objects of our choice are ever ſo much alike 
90 do each other. And, for mmpie, in the caſe of 
8 | chuſing 
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chuling one out of two eggs that are alike, there is, 
firſt, in the perſon chuſing a will to eat or uſe an egg. 


'T here is, ſecondly, a will to take but one, or one 
Arſt, 


Thirdly, conſequent to theſe two wills, fol- 
low in the ſame inſtant chuſing and taking one ; 
which one 1s choſen and taken moſt commonly, 
according as the parts of our bodies have been 
formed long ſince by our wills, or by other cauſes, to 
an habitual practice, or as thoſe parts are determined 
by ſome particular circumſtances at that time. And 
we may know by reflection on our actions that ſe- 
veral of our choices have been determined to one 
among ſeveral objects by theſe laſt means, when 
no cauſe has ariſen from the mere conſideration of 
the objects themſelves. For we know by expe- 
rience, that we either uſe all the parts of our bodies 


by habit, or according to ſome particular cauſe 


determining their uſe at that time. 


Fourthly, there are in all trains of cauſes, that pre- 
cede their effects, and eſpecially effects which nearly 
reſemble each other, certain differences undiſcernible 
on account of their minuteneſs, and alſo on account 
of our not accuſtoming ourſelves to attend to them, 
which yet, in concurrence with other cauſes, as ne- 


ceſſarily produce their effect, as the laſt feather laid 
33 VVV on 
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on breaks the horſe's back; and as a grain neceſſa- 
rily turns the balance between any weights, though 
the eye cannot diſcover which is the greateſt weight 
or bulk by ſo ſmall a difference, And I add, that 
as we know without ſuch diſcovery by the eye, that 
if one ſcale riſes and the other falls, there is a greater 
weight in one ſcale than the other, and alſo know 
that the leaſt additional weight is ſufficient to de- 


termine the ſcales; ſo likewiſe we may know that 
the leaſt circumſtance in the extenfive chain of 


cauſes, that precede every effect, is ſufficient to 


produce an effect; and alſo know, that there muſt 
ve cauſes of our choice (though we do not, or can- 


not diſcern thoſe cauſes) by knowing, bat every 
thing that has a beginning, muſt have a cauſe. 


By which laſt principle we are as neceſſarily led to- 
conceive a cauſe of action in man, where we 
ſee not the particular cauſe itſelf; as we are to con- 
ceive that a greater weight determines a ſcale, 


though our eyes diſcover no difference between the 


two weights. 


But let us put a caſe of true equality or indiffer- 


15 ence, and what I have aſſerted will more manifeſt- 


ly appear true. Let two eggs appear perfectly alike 


to a man; and let him have no will to eat or uſe 


eggs (For ſo the caſe ought to be put, to render 
things perfectly indifferent to him; becauſe, if once 


A will to eat eggs be ſuppoſed, that will muſt neceſ- 


ſarily 
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Tarily introduce a train of cauſes which will ever 
deftroy an equality of circumſtances in relation to 
the things which are the objects of our choice. 
There will ſoon follow a ſecond will to eat one firſt, 


And theſe 20 wills muſt put the man upon action, 


and the uſage of the parts of his body to obtain his 
end; which parts are determined in their motions 


either by ſome habitual practice, or by ſome parti- 


cular circumſtante at that time, and cauſe the man 
to chuſe and take one of them firſt rather than the 
other). The on of equality being thus rightly 
ſtated, I fay, it is manifeſt no choice would or could 


be made; and the man is viſibly prevented in the 
beginning from making a choice. For every man 


experiences, that before he can make a choice 


among eggs, he muſt have a will to eat or uſe an 
egg; otherwiſe he muſt let them alone. And he 


alſo experiences, in relation to all things which are 
the objects of his choice, that he muſt have a pre- 
cedent will to chuſe; otherwiſe he will make no 
choice. No man marries one woman preferable to 
; another, or travels into France rather than into 

another country, or writes a book on one ſubject 
rather than another, but he muſt firſt have a Prece- 
dent way to en travel, and write. 


It is therefore contrary to experience, to ſuppoſe 
any choice can be made under an equality of cir- 
a 2 cumſtances. 
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6 AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING 
cumſtances. And by conſequence it is matter of 


experience, that man is everdetermined in his willing, 
or acts of volition and choice. 


Doing as we will, 
4. Fourthly, I ſhall now conſider the actions of 
man conſequent to willing, and ſee whether he be 


free in any of thoſe actions. And here alſo we ex- 
perience perfect neceſſity. If we will thinking or 
deliberating on a ſubject, or will reading, or walk- . 
ing, or riding, we find we muſt do thoſe actions, 


unleſs ſome external impediment, as an apoplexy, 
or ſome intervening cauſe, hinders us; and then we 
are as much neceſſitated to let an act ion alone, as we 


are to act according to our will, had no ſuch external 


impediment to action happened. If alſo we change 
our wills after we have begun any of theſe actions, we 


find we neceſlarily leave off theſe actions and follow 


the new will or choice. And this was ARISTOTLE's 


ſenſe of ſuch actions of man. As *, ſays he, in argu- 
ing we neceſſarily aſſent to the inference or concluſion 
_ Grawn from premiſes, ſo if that arguing relate to practice, 


we neceſſarily act upon ſuch inference or concluſion. As, 


for example, when we argue thus, whatever is ſweet, 


is to be taſted, this is ſweet : he who infers, therefore 
this ought to be taſted, neceſſarily taſtes that feweet 


thing if there be naiabſtacle to hinder him. 


# Etlica, I. 7. c. 5. ap. Opera Edit. Par. Vol. II. p. 88. &c. 
: RET For 
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For a concluſion of this argument from experi- 
ence, let us compare the actions of inferior, intelli- 
gent, and ſenſible agents, and thoſe of men together. 
It is allowed that beaſts are neceſſary agents, and 
yet there is no perceivable difference between their 
actions, and the actions of men, from whence they 
ſhould be deemed neceſſary and men free agents. 
Sheep, for example, are ſuppoſed to be neceſſary 
agents, when they ſtand ſtill, lie down, go flow or 
faſt, turn to the right or left, ſkip, as they are differ- 
ently affected in their minds; when they are doubt - 
ful or deliberate which way to take; when they eat 


and drink more or leſs according to their humour, 
or as they like the water or the paſture; when they 
chuſe the ſweeteſt and belt paſture; when they chuſe 
ns among paſtures that are indifferent or alike; when 
they copulate ; when they are fickle or ſtedfaſt in 


their amours; when they take more or leſs care of 


their young; when they act in virtue of vain fears; 


when they apprehend danger, and fly from it, and 


ſometimes defend themſelves; when they quarrel 


among themſelves about love or other matters, and 
terminate thoſe quarrels by fighting; when they fol- 
low thoſe leaders among themſelves that preſume 


to go firſt; and when they are either obedient to the 


ſhepherd and his dog, or refractory. And why 


ſhould man be deemed free in the performance of the 
Ry ſame 
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fame or like actions? He has indeed more know- 
ledge than ſheep. He takes in more things as mat- 


ter of pleaſure, than they do; being ſometimes mov 


ed with notions of honour and virtue, as well as with 
thoſe pleaſures he has in common with them. He 
is alſo more moved by abſent things, and things 


future, than they are, He is alfo ſubje& to more 


vain fears, more miſtakes and wrong actions, and 
infinitely more abſurdities in notions. He has alſo 
more power and ſtrength, as well as more art and 
cunning, and is capahle of doing more good and 


more miſchief to his fellow- men, than they are to 


one another. But theſe larger powers and larger 


weakneſſes which are of the ſame kind with the pow- 
ers and weakneſſes of ſheep, cannot contain liberty in 


them, and plainly make no perceivable difference be- 


tween them and men, as to the general cauſes of action, 


in finite intelligent and ſenſible beings, no more than 
the different degrees of theſe powers and weakneſſes, 
among the various kinds of beaſts, birds, fiſhes, 


and reptiles do among them, Wherefore | need 


not run through the actions of foxes, or any of the 
more ſubtile animals, nor the actions of children, 
which are allowed by the advocates “ of liberty, to be 
all neceſſary. I ſhall only aſk theſe queſtions con- 


. cerning the laſt. To what age do children continue 


* Bramhall's Works, p. 656. 662. 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary agents, and when do they become free? 


what different experience have they when they are 
ſuppoſed to be free agents, from what they had 
while neceſſary agents? And what different actions 
do they do, from whence it appears, that they are 
neceſſary agents to a certain age, and free agents 
afterwards, 


Second A une taken from the Impoſſibility of Li- 
berty: 


5 5 A ſecond reaſon to prove man a neceſſary 
agent is, becauſe all his actions have a beginning. 


For whatever has a beginning muſt have a cauſe; 


and every cauſe is a neceſſary cauſe. 


If any thing can have a beginning which has no 


cauſe, then 250 can produce ſomething. And 


it nothing can NE, 0 ſomething, then the world 


might have had a beginning without a cauſe : which 
is not only an abſurdity commonly charged on 


Aͤtheiſts, but is a real abſurdity in itſelf, 


Beſides, if a cauſe be not a neceſſary cauſe, it is no 


cauſe at all, For if cauſes are not neceſſary caules, 


then cauſes are not ſuited to, or are indifferent to 


effects; and the Epicurean Syſtem of chance is ren- 
dered poſſible; and this orderly world might have 
been produced by a diſorderly or fortuitous con- 
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40 AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING 
courſe of atoms; or which is all one, by no cauſe at 
all, For in arguing againſt the Epicurean ſyſtem of 


chance, do we not ſay (and that juſtly) that it is im- 


poſſible for chance ever to have produced an orderly 
ſyſtem of things, as not being a cauſe ſuited to the 


effect; and that an orderly ſyſtem of things 


which had a beginning, muſt have had an intelli- 
gent agent for its cauſe, as being the only proper 


cauſe to that effect? All which implies, that cauſes 


are ſuited, or have relation to ſome particular effects, 
and not to others. And if they be ſuited to ſome 
particular effect and not to others, they can be no 


cauſes at all to thoſe others, And therefore a cauſe 


not ſuited to the effect, and no cauſe, are the ſame 


thing. And if a cauſe not ſuited to the effect, is no 
cauſe; then a cauſe ſuited to the effect is a neceſſary 


cauſe: for if it does not produce the effect, it is not 


ſuited to it, or is no cauſe at all of it, 


Liberty therefore, or a power to act or not to act, 


to do this or another thing under the ſame cauſes, is 


an impoſſibility and atheiſk;cal, 


And as liberty ſtands, and can only be grounded 


on the abſurd principles of Epicurean Atheiſm; ſo the 


Epicurean Atheiſts, who were the moſt popular and 
molt numerous ſe& of the Atheiſts of antiquity, 
ca | e OO * 
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were the great * aſſerters of Liberty; as on the other 


fide; the f Stoicks, who were the moſt popular and 


moſt numerous ſect among the religionaries of anti- 


quity, were the great aſſerters of fate and neceſſity, 
The cafe was alſo the ſame among the Jews, as 


among the heathen : the Jews, I fay, who beſides the 


light of nature, had many books of Revelation (ſome 
whereof are now loſt) and who had intimate and per- 
ſonal converſation with God himſelf, They wereprin- 


cipally divided into three ſects, the Sadducees, the Pha- 
riſces, and theEſenes. I The Sadducces, who were eſteem- 
ed an irreligious and atheiſtical ſect, maintained the 
liberty of man. But the Phariſees, who were a religi- 
ous ſect, aſcribed all things to fate, or to God's appoint- 


ment, and it was | the firſt article of their creed, that 
| fate and God do all; and conſequently they could not 
_ aſſert a true liberty, when they aſſerted a liberty toge- 
ther with this fatality and neceſſity of all things. And 
the Eſenes, who were the moſt religious ſe among the 
Fews, and fell not under the cenſure of our Saviour 
for their hypocriſy as the Phariſees did, were aſſerters 


of abſolute fate and neceſſity. St. Paul, C who was a 


Phariſee, and the ſon of a Phariſee, is ſuppoſed by the 


* Lucretius, 1. 2. v. 250, &c. Euf, Prep. Er. I. 6. C. 7 
1 Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. 1. 

Joſephus Antiq. l. 18. c. 2. 
I Jad. I. 2. c. 7. | 
Acts 23. 6. 
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learned DooweuL®*, fo have received his dorine of 
fate from the maſters of that ſect, as they received it from 
the Stoicks. And he obſerves further, that the Stoick 
Philoſophy ts neceſſary for the explication of Chriſtian The- 
ology; that there are examples in the holy ſcriptures of the 
Holy Ghoſt's ſpeaking according to the opinions of the Sto- 
icks; and that in particular the Apoſtle St. Paul in what 
be has diſputed concerning Prede/tination and Reprobation, 


ts to be expounded according to the Stoicks opinion concern- 


ing fate. So that liberty is both the real foundation of 
popular Atheiſm, and has been the profeſſed princi- 
ple of the Atheiſts themſelves ; as on the other fide, 
fate, or the neceſſity of events, has been eſteemed a re- 
ligious opinion, and been the profeſſed principle of 
the religious, both among Heathens and Jews, and 


alſo of that great convert to chriſtianity, and oreat 
conyerter of others, St, PAUL. 


| 7 bird Argument taken from the Imperfetti on of I - 


berty. 


III. Thirdly, Liberty is contended for by the 
patrons thereof as a great perfection. In order there- 
fore to diſprove all pretences for it, I will now ſhow, 
that according to all the various deſcriptions given of 
it by Theologers and Philoſophers, it would often be 


an imperfettion , but never a perfection, as : have in 


" Proleg. ad Stearn. de Obſtin, ſect. 40, and 41. _ 
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the laſt article ſhowed it to be impoſſible and al beiſti- 


1. * If liberty be defined, a power to paſs different 


judgments at the ſame inſtant of time upon the ſame in- 


dividual propofi tions that are not evident (we being, as it 
is owned neceſſarily determined to paſs but one WY 
ment on evident propoſitions) it will follow, that men 
will be ſo far irrational, and by conſequence imperfect 
agents, as they have that freedom of judgment. For, 
| ſince they would be irrational agents, if they were 
capable of judging evident propoſitions not to be 


evident; they muſt be alſo deemed irrational agents, 
N if they are capable of judging the ſelf-ſame probable 
or improbable propoſitions not to be probable or im- 


_ probable. ' The appearances of all propoſitions to us, 
whether evident, probable, or improbable, are the 


ſole rational grounds of our judgments in relation to 
them: and the appearances of probable or improba- 
ble propoſitions, are no leſs neceflary in us from the 


reſpective reaſons by which they appear prohable or 


improbable, than are the appearances of evident pro- 
poſitions from the reaſons by which they appear evi- 
dent. Wherefore if it be rational, and a perfection, to 


be determined by an evident appearance, it is no 


| befs fo to be determined by a Probable or improbable 


* Le Clerc. Bibl. Choiſ. Tom. Xii. p. 38, 89. 
appear- 
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% appearance; and conſequently an imperſe&ton not 
i to be ſo determined. 
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It is not only an abſurdity, and by conſequence an 
imper fection, not to be equally and neceſſarily deter- 
mined in our reſpective judgments, by probable and 
amprobable, as well as by evident appearances, 
which I have juſt now proved; but even not to be 
neceſſarily determined by probable appearances, 
would be a greater imperfection, than not to be neceſ- 
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almoſt all our actions are founded on the probable 
appearances of things, and few on the evident ap- 


A 


but improbable or falſe; we ſhould be without the 
| belt rule of action and aſſent, we can have. 


| 2, Were liberty defined, a power to overcome our 
; ll . reaſon by the force of choice, as a celebrated author 

1 may be ſuppoſed to mean, when he ſays “, the will 
Il | ſeems to have ſo great a power over the under ſtanding 
„ Fring over-ruled by the election of the will, not only takes 


1 what is falſe to be true; man would, with the exerciſe 
q [| | of ſuch a power, be the moſt irrational and inconſiſt- 


Wil ing de Orig. Mali. p. 237. 
Wt | 3 7 ent 


pearance of things. And therefore, if we could 
judge that what appears probable, is not probable, 


ſarily determined by evident appearances: becauſe 


11 har is good to be evil, but is alſo compelled to admit 


* 
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ent being, and by conſequence, the moſt imperfe# 
underſtanding being, which can be conceived. For 
what can be more irrational and inconſiſtent, than to 
be able to refuſe our aſſent to what is evidently true 
to us, and to aſſent to what we ſee to be evidently 
falſe, and thereby inwardly give the lye to the un- 
derſtanding? | 


3. * Were liberty defined,  pozoer to will evil (know- 
ing it to be evil) as well as good; that would be an 
imperfection in man, conſidered as a ſenſible being, 
if it be an imperfection in ſuch a being to be miſer- 
able. For willing evil, is chuſing to be miſerable, 
and bringing knowingly deſtruction on ourſelves. 
Men are already ſufficiently unhappy, by their ſeve- 
ral volitions; founded on the wrong uſe of their fa- 
culties, and on the miſtaken appearances of things. 
But what miſerable beings would they be, if inſtead of 
chuſing evil under the appearance of good (which is 
the only caſe wherein men now chuſe evil) they were 
indifferent to good and evil, and had the power to 
chuſe evil as evil, and did actually chuſe evil as evil 
in virtue of that power? They would, in ſuch a ſtate, 
or with ſuch a liberty, be like infants that cannot 
walk, left to go alone, with liberty to fall: or like 
children, with knives in their hands: or laſtly, like 


* Cheyne's Phil. Prin, c. 3. f. 13. 
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young rope-dancers, left to themſelves, on their firſt 
eſſays upon the rope, without any one to catch them 


if they fall. And this miſerable ſtate following from 


the ſuppoſition of liberty, is ſo viſible to ſome of the 


_ greateſt advocates thereof“, that they acknowledge, 


that f created beings, when in à ſtate of happineſs, ceaſe 
10 have liberty (that is, ceaſe to have liberty to chuſe 


evil) being invoilably attached to their ny by the alu 
enjoymeni of their felicity. DO WT: 


4. Were liberty defined, as it is by ſome, a power 


to will or chuſe at the ſame time any one out of two or 


more inaifferent things; that would be no perfection. 
For thoſe things called here indifferent or alike, may 


be conſidered, either as really different from each 


other, and that only ſeem indifferent or alike to us 
through our want of diſcecnment; or as exactly like 
each other. Now the more liberty we have in the 


firſt kind, that is, the more inſtances there are of 
things which ſeem alike to us, and are not alike, the 
more miſtakes and wrong choices we mult run into. 
For if we had juſt notions, we ſhould know thoſe 


things were not indifferent or alike. This liberty 
therefore would be founded on a direct imperſection 


of our faculties. And as to a power of chuſinf differ- 


ently at the ſame time among aher 8 indiffer- 


* Bibl. Choiſie. Tom. Xi. p. % 
T aden Works p. 655. Fa 


ent ; 
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ent; What benefit, what perfection would ſuch a 


power of chuſing be, when the things that are the 
ſole objects of our free choice are all alike? 


g. Laſtly, a celebr ed author ſeems to underſtand 
by liberty, 4 faculty, which being indifferent to objects, 
and over-ruling our paſſions, appetites, ſenſations, and 
reaſon, chuſes arbitrarily among objects; and renders the 
object choſen agreeable, only becauſe it has choſen it. 


My deſign here is to conſider this definition, with 
ie ſame view, that I have conſidered the ſeveral 
foregoing definitions, viz. to ſhow, that liberty, incon- 
ſiſtent with neceſſity, however deſcribed or defined, 
is an imperfeckion. Referring therefore my reader for 
a confutation of this yew notion of /iverty to the other 
parts of my book, wherein I have already proved, 
| that the exiſtence of ſuch an arbitrary faculty is con- 
trary to experience, and impoſſible; that our paſſions, 
appetites, ſenſations, and reaſon, determine us in our 
ſeveral choices; and that we chuſe objects becauſe 
they pleaſe us, and not, as the author pretends, that 
objects pleaſe us only becauſe we chuſe them: I proceed to 
ſhew the imperfection of this laſt kind of liberty. 


7. Firſt, the pleaſure or happineſs accruing from 
the /iberty here aſſerted is leſs than accrues from the 
Hporheſis of neceſſity. 
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All the pleaſure and happineſs faid to att end this 
pretended liberty confiſts* wholly in f erealing pleaſure 
_ happineſs by . ng Hels. 


Now man, conſidered as an intelligent neceſſary 
agent, would no leſs create this pleaſure and happi- 
neſs to himſelf by chuſing objects; than a being indued 


with the ſaid faculty: if it be true in fact, that things 


N Us, — We chuſe them. 


But man, as an intelligent neceſſary agent, has 


theſe further pleaſures and advantages. Fe, by not 
being indifferent to objects, is moved by the good- 
neſs and agreeableneſs of them, as they appear to 
him, and as he knows them by reflection and expe- 
rience. It is not in his power to be indifferent to 
what cauſes pleaſure or pain. He cannot reſiſt the 


pleaſure ariſing from the uſe of his paſſions, appe- 


tites, ſenſes, and reaſon: and if he ſuſpends his 
choice of an object, that is preſented to him, by 


any of theſe powers as agreeable; it is, becauſe he 


| doubts or examines, whether upon the whole the 
object would make him happy; and becauſe he 


would gratify all theſe powers in the beſt manner he 


18 ahle, or at leaſt ſuch of theſe powers as he con- 
ceiyes tend moſt to his happineſs. If he makes a 


Page 107, x08, f Page 1. 
4 5 choice 
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choice which proves diſagreeable, he gets thereby 
an experience, which may qualify him to chuſe the 


next time with more ſatisfaction to himſelf... And 


thus wrong choices may turn to his advantage 
for the future. So that, at all times, and under all 


circumſtances, he is purſuing and enjoying the 


greateſt happineſs, which his condition will allow. 


It may not be 1 improper to obſerve, that ſome of 


the pleaſures he receives from objects, are ſo far 
from being the effect of choice, that they are not the 
effect of the leaſt premeditation, or any act of his 
own, as in finding a treaſure on the road, or in re- 
ceiving a legacy from a perſon unknown to him. 

2. Secondly, this arbitrary* faculty would ſub- 
ject a man to more wrong choices, than if he was de- 


termined in his choice. 


A man determined in his choice by the appearing 


nature of things, and the uſage of his intellectual 
powers, never makes a wrong choice, but by miſtax- 


ing the true relation of things to him. But a being, 


indifferent to f all objects, and ſwayed by no motives 
in his choice of objects, chuſes at a venture ; and 


*Bramhall's Works, p. 1475 to 160. T Page 106. 111. 
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5 AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING 
only makes a right choice, when Vit happens (as the 


author juſtly expreſſes his notion) that he chuſes an 
 objef, which he can by his creating power render ſo 


agreeable, as that it may be called a rightly choſen ob- 


jef?. Nor can this faculty be improved by any expe- 


rience : but muſt ever continue to chuſe at a venture, 


or as it happens. For if this faculty, improves by ex- 


perience, and will have regard to the agreeableneſs 


or diſagreeableneſs of objects in themſelves; it is no 
longer the faculty contended for, but a face: moved 


and affected by the nature of things. 


80 PE man, with a faculty of choice indifferent to 


all objects, muſt make more wrong choices, than 
man conſidered as a neceſſary being; in the ſame 
proportion, as aging as it happens, is a worſe direc- 


tion to chuſe right, than the uſe of our ſenſes, expe- 
rience, and reaſon. 


3. Thirdly, the exiſtence of ſuch an arbitrary fa- 


culty, to chuſe without regard to the qualities of ob- 
jects, would deſtroy the uſe of our ſenſes, appetites, 
paaſſions, and reaſon; which have been given us to 
direct us in our enquiries after truth, in our purſuit 
after happineſs, and to preſerve our beings. For, if 


we had 4 faculty, which choſe without regard to the 


* Page 10. V. 10), 1133 139, 147, 147. : 15 
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notices and advertiſements of theſe powers, and by 


its choice oyer-ruled them ; we ſhould then be endu- 
8 ed with a faculty to defeat the end and uſes of theſe 


power 8. 


The  Perfedtion of neceſſity. 


But the inperfection of liberty inconſiſtent with ne 
ceſſity, will yet more appear by conſidering the great | 


an of being neceſſarily determined. 


Can any ching be perfect, dat i is not neceſſarily 
perfect? For whatever is not neceſſarily perfect may 


be imperfect, and is oy conſequence imperfect. 


Is it not a perfeRtion i in God neceſſarily to know | 


all truth? 


1s it not a perſection in him to be neceſſar ly hap- 
py? 


Is it not alſo a perfeRtion in him to will and do 


always what is beſt? For if all things are indifferent to 
him, as ſome of the “ advocates of liberty aſſert, and 
become good only by his willing them; he cannot 


have any motive from his own ideas, or from the na- 


ture of "My to will one thing rather than another; 


hu King de orig, mal. p. 171. 1 
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whatever has a beginning muſt have a cauſe. 
if things are not indifferent to him, he muſt be neceſ- 


of things. 
thoſe advocates of liberty aſſert Gop to be à holy 
and good being, who maintain that all things are in- 
_ different to him before he wills any thing; and that 
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\ 26d conſequently he muſt will without any reaſon. or 


cauſe; which cannot be conceived poſſible of any 
being; and is contrary to this ſelf-evident truth, that 
But 


ſarily determined by what is beſt. Beſides, as he is a 


wiſe being, he muſt have ſome end and deſign: and 
as he is a good being, things cannot be indifferent to 
him, when the happineſs of intelligent and ſenſible 


beings, depend on the will he has, in the formation 
With what confiſtency therefore can 


he may will, and do a! things, which they them- 15 


ſelves eſteem wicked and . ? 


1 1 give eee demi of this argu- 
merit, from the conſideration of the Attributes of 
Gop, than by the judgment of the late Biſhop of 


SARVM ; Which has the more weight, as proceeding 
from a great aſſerter of liberty, who by the ſorce of 
truth is driven to ſay what he does. He grants, 
that infinit e perfettion excludes ſucceſive thou ghts in God; 

and ther gen 4 chat * ;be Hence of God 16 one . 


* Expo. p. TR 27. | 
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thought, in which he views and wills all things, And 
though his tranſient acts, ſuch as creation, providence, 
and miracles, are done in a ſucceſſion of time; yet his 
immanent alis, his knowledge and decrees, are one with 
bis eſſence. Ana as he grants this to be a true notion 
of God, ſo he allows that @ vaſt difficulty ariſes from 
it againſt the liberty of Gop. Fer, ſays he, the im- 
manent as of God being ſuppoſed free, it is not eaſy to 
imagine how they ſhould be one with the divine*eſſence; 
to which, neceſſary exiſtence does moſt certainly belong. 
And if the immanent as of God are neceſſary, then 
the tranſient muſt be ſo lizewiſe, as being the certain ef- 
fefts of his immanent acts: and a chain of neceſſary fate 

2ſt run through the whole order of things: and God 
himſelf then is no free being, but acts by a neceſſity of na- 
ture. And this neceſſity, to which Gop is thus ſub- 
ject, is, adds he, no abſurdity to ſome. Gop ts, ac- 
cording to them, neceſſarily juſt, true, and good, by 
an tried ic neceſſity that ariſes from his own infinite per- 
feffion. And from hence they have thought, that + 
fince God afts by infinite co dom and goodneſs, tbings 
| could not have been otherwi iſe tvan they are: for what 
is infinitely wiſe or good cannot be altered, or made either 
beiter or worſe. And he concludes, that he muſt ; 
"leave this difficulty without pretenaing to explain it, or 
anfiwer the objeftions that ariſe againſt all the ſeveral 
ways by which divines have endeavoured to reſolve it. 


E 3. Again, 
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* Ag gain, : are not Angels and other heavenly beings 


eſteemed more perfect than men; becauſe, having a 


clear inſight into the nature of things, they are neceſ- 
ſarily determined to judge right! in relation to truth and 
falſhood, and to chuſe right in relation to good and 
evil, pleaſure and pain; and alſo to act right in pur- 
ſuance of their judgment and choice? And therefore 
would not man be more perfect than he is, if, by 


having a clear inſight into the nature of things, he 


was neceſſarily determined to aſſent to truth only, to 


chuſe only ſuch objects as would make him happy, 
and to act accordingly? | 5 


Further, i is not man more perfect, the more cap- 
able he is of conviction? And will he not be more 


capable of conviction, if he be neceſſarily determined 


in his aſſent by what ſeems a reaſon to him, and ne- 


ceſſarily determined in his ſeveral volitions by what 


ſeems good to him; than if he was indifferent to pro- 


poſitions, notwithſtanding any reaſon for them, or 


was indifferent to any objects, notwithſtanding they 


ſeemed good to him? for otherwiſe, he could be 


convinced upon no other principles, and would be 
the moſt undiſciplinable and untractable of all ani- 


mals, All advice and all reaſonings would be of no 


15 Brambual' Works, Pe 65 65 and 695. 
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65 
uſe to him. You might offer arguments to him, 
and lay before him pleaſure and pain; and he might 
ſtand unmoved like a rock, He might reje& what 


appears true to him, aſſent to what ſeems abſurd to 


him, avoid what he ſees to be good, and chuſe what 
he ſees to be evil. Indifference therefore to receive 
truth, that is /iberty to deny it when we fee it; and 


indifference to pleaſure and pain, that is, /iberty to 
refuſe the firſt, and chuſe the laſt, are direct obſta- 


cles to knowledge and happineſs. On the contrary, 
to be neceſſarily determined by what ſeems reaſon- 
able, and by what ſeems good, has a direct tenden- 


cy to promote truth and happineſs, and is the proper 


perfection of an underſtanding and ſenſible being. 
And indeed it ſeems ſtrange that men ſhould allow 
that Gop and angels act more perfectly becauſe they 
are determined by reaſon; and alſo allow, that 

clocks, watches, mills, and other artificial unintelli- 
gent beings are the better, the more they are deter- 
mined to go right by weight and meaſure; and yet 


that they ſhould deem it a perfection in man not to 
be determined by his reaſon, but to have liberty to 


go againſt it. Would it not be as reaſonable to ſay, 
it would be a perfection in a clock not to be neceſ- 


ſarily determined to go right, but to have its motions 


depend upon chance? 


E44 | Again, 
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56 AM ENQUIRY CONCERNING 
Again, though man does, through weakneſs and 


; imperfection, fall into ſeveral miſtakes, both in 
judging and willing, 1 in relation to what is true and 
good; yet he is ſtill leſs ignorant and leſs unhappy, 
by being neceſſarily determined in judging by what 
ſeems reaſonable, and in willing by what ſeems beſt, 


than if he was capable of judging contrary to his 


; reaſon and willing againſt his ſenſes. For, were it 
not ſo, what ſeems falſe, would be as juſt a rule of 
truth; and what ſeems evil, as juſt a rule of good, as 
what ſeems good. Which are abſurdities too great 
for any to affirm; 


eſpecially if we conſider, that 
there is a perfectly wiſe and good Being, who has Je 


given n men ſenſes and reaſon to conduct them. 


Laſtly, it is a perfection to uk neceſſarily deter- 


mined in our choices, even in the moſt indifferent 
things: becauſe, if in ſuch caſes, there was not a cauſ- 


of choice, but a choice could be made without a 
cauſe, then all choices might be made without a 
cauſe, and we ſhould not be neceſſarily determined | 
by the greateſt evidence to aſſent to truth, nor by 

the ſtrongeſt inclination for happineſs to chuſe plea- 
ſure and avoid pain; to all which it is a perfection to 


be neceſſarily determined. For if any action whatſo- 
every! can be done without a cauſe, then effects and 


cauſes 
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cauſes have no neceſſary relation, and by conſe- 


quence we ſhould not be neceſlarily determined in 
any caſe at all. 


F ourth argument, taken from the confi deratio on 5 the 
he divine preſcience. 


TV. A fourth argument to prove man a neceſſary 


agent, ſhall be taken from the conſideration of the 5 


divine preſcience. The divine preſcience ſuppoſes, 
that all things future will certainly exiſt in ſuch time, 
ſuch order, and with ſuch circumſtances; and not 


otherwiſe. For if any things future were contigent, 

or uncertain, or depended on the liberty of man, 
that is, might or might not happen; their certain 
exiſtence could not be the object of the divine pre- 


ſcience: it being a contradiction to know that to be 


certain, which is not certain: and God himſelf could 
only gueſs at the exiſtence of ſuch things. And if 
the divine preſcience ſuppoſes the certain exiſtence of 
all things future, it ſuppoſes alſo the necęſſary exiſt- 


ence of all things future; becauſe Gov can fore- 


know their certain exiſtence only, either as that 
exiſtence 15 the effect of his decree, or as it depends 
on its own cauſes. If he foreknows that exiſtence, as 
it is the effect of his decree; his decree makes that 


exiſtence neceſſary: for it implies a contradiction 
for an all-powerful being to decree any thing which 
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5 AI ENQUIRY CONCERNING 
ſhall not neceſſarily: come to paſs. If he foreknows 
that exiſtence, as it depends on its own cauſes; that 
exiſtence is no leſs neceſſary: for it no leſs implies a 
contradiction, - that cauſes ſhould not produce their 
effects (cauſes and effects having a neceſſary relation 
to and dependence on each other) than that an event 
ſhould not come to paſs, which is decreed by God. 


Cictro has ſome paſſages to the purpoſe of this 
argument. Says he*, Qui poteſt provideri quidquam 
futurum eſſe quod neque cauſam habet ullam, neque notam, 
cur futurum fit ?—Dnid eſt igitur, quod caſu fieri aut 
forte fortuna, putemus ?—Nihil eſt enim tam contrarium 
rationi & conſtantia quam fortuna; ut mihi ne in Deum 


cadere videatur, ut ſciat, quid caſu & fortuito futurum 
It. Si enim cit, cerie illud eveniet. Sin certe eveniet, 


nulla eft fortuna, Eft autem fortuna, Rerum igitur 


Fortuitarum nulla eſt preſentio. Alſo that illuſtrious 
Reformer Lu rHRER ſays, in his zreatiſe againſt free- 
vill: Conceſſa Dei preſcientia & omnipotentia, ſequi- 


tur naturaliter irrefragabili conſequentia, nos per nos 
zpſos non eſſe factos, nec vivere, nec agere quicquam, 


. ſed per illius omnipotentiam, Cum autum tales nos ille 
ante præſcierit futuros, taleſque nunc faciat, moveat, & 
© gubernet; quid poteſt fingi quæſo, quod in nobis liberum 
- fit, aliter & aliter fieri, quam ile Pen.” aut nunc 


agat? 
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agat? Pugnat itaque ex diametro praſcientia & omni- 


Potentia Dei cum noſtro libero arbitrio. Aut enim Deits 
falletur præſciendo, errabit & agendo (quod eft impalſi- 


bile) aut nos agemus & agemur ſecundum ipſius pre- 
ſcientiam & actionem. And our learned Dr. SouTH 


ſays *, the fore-knowledge of an event does certainly and 
neceſſarily infer, that there muſt be ſuch an event; for as 
much as the certainty of knowledge depends upon the cer- 
tainty of the thing known. And in this ſenſe it is, that 
God's decree and promiſe give a neceſſary exiſtence to the 
thing decreed or promiſed, that is to ſay, they infer it by 


infallible conſequence; ſo that it was as impalſiblèe for 
Chriſt not to riſe from the dead, as it was for God abſo- 


utely to decree and prom iſe a Wing, and yet the * 15 


come to Paſs. 


1 old bs Wigs the ariel es add" 
. philoſophers + who are aſſerters of liberty, as confirm 


ing this argument; for I they acknowledge, that 


they are unable to reconcile the || divine preſcience and 
the liberty of man together: which is all I intended 


to prove by this argument, taken from the conſidera- 
tion of the divine Proſrience. | 


® Sermons, Vol. III. p. 488. 


+ See among others Carteſii Prin. Pars l. Art. 1. Locke 3 


Letters, p. 27. 
4 Tillotſon's Sermons, V. VI. p. 157. 
1} Stillingfleet of Chriſt's ſatisfaction, p. 358. 
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, 


F. _ Amber taken rows the Nature of Rewards 


= and een 


v. A fifth argument to prove man a er . 
is as follows: If man was not a neceſſary agent, de- 
termined by pleaſure and pain, there would be no 
foundation for rewards and puniſhments, which are 
the * eſſential ſupports of e 


For if men were not neceſſarily determined by 
pleaſure and pain, or if pleaſure and pain were no 
cauſes to determine men's wills; of what uſe would 


ble, and 3 EORY as ſuch, avoidable; rewards and 
- puniſhments could be no motives to a man, to make 


pain have a neceſſary effect on men, and if it be im- 
poſſible for men not to chuſe what ſeems good to 


fity of rewards and puniſhments is then evident, and 
rewards will be of uſe to all thoſe who conceive thoſe 


* 


* Solon rempublicam contineri dicebat duabus rebus, pre mio 


be the proſpect of rewards to frame a man' $ will to 
the obſervation of the law, or puniſhments to hinder : 
his tranſgreſſion thereof? were pain, as ſuch, eligi- 


him do or forbear any action. But if pleaſure and 
them, and not to avoid what ſeems evil; the neceſ- 


rewards to be pleaſure, and puniſhments will be of 
. uſe to all thoſe who conceive them to be PR: and | 


Pan ; 
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rewards and puniſhments will frame thoſe men's 


wills to obſerve, and not tranſgreſs the law. 


Beſides, ſince there are ſo many robbers, mur- 
derers, whore-maſters, and other criminals, who 
notwithſtanding the puniſhments threatened, and re- 
wards promiſed, by laws; prefer breaking the laws 


| as the greater good, or leſſer evil, and reje& con- 
formity to them as the greater evil, or leſſer good: 


how many more would there be, and with what diſ- 


orders would not all ſocieties be filled, if rewards and 


puniſhments, conſidered as pleaſure and pain, did not 
determine ſome men's wills, but that, inſtead there- 
of, all men could prefer, or will, puniſhment conſider- 


ed as, pain, and reject rewards conſidered as plea- 


fare? ? Men would then be under no reſtraints. ' 


Sixth Argument, taken from 2 the Nature of Moral, N 


VL My fixth and laſt argument to prove man a 
neceſſary agent is: if man was not a neceſſary agent 
determined by pleaſure and pain, he would have no 


notion of morality, or motive to pradtiſe ; it: the dif- 
tinction between morality and immorality, virtue 


and vice would be loſt; and man would not be Þ 
moral agent. 


Morality 
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62 AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING | 
*Morality or Virtue, conſiſts in ſuch actions as 
are in their own nature, and, upon the whole, plea- 
fant; and immorality or vice, conſiſts in ſuch ac- 
tions as are in their own nature, and upon the whole, 
painful, Wherefore a man, muſt be affected with 
pleaſure and pain, in order to know what morality is, 
and to diſtingniſh it from immorality. He muſt 
alſo be affected with pleaſure and pain, to have a rea- 
fon to practiſe morality; for there can be no motives, 
but pleaſure and pain, to make a man do or forbear 
any action. And a man muſt be the more moral, 
the more he underſtands or is duly ſenſible, what 
actions give pleaſure and what pain; and muſt be 
perfectly moral, if necefiarily determined by plea- 
ſure and pain, rightly underſtood and apprehended. 
But if man be different to pleaſure and pain, or is 
not duly affected with them; he cannot know what 
| morality i is, nor diſtinguiſh it from immorality, nor 


have any motive to practiſe morality, and abſtain 
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from immorality ; and will be equally indifferent to 
morality and immorality, or virtue and vice. Man 
in his preſent condition is ſufficiently immoral by 
miſtaking pain for pleaſure, and thereby judging, 
willing, and practiſing amiſs: but if he was indiffe- 
rent to pleaſure and pain, he would have no rule to 


* Locke's Eſſay of H, Un. J. ii. c. 20. Serjeant s Solid. Philoſ. 
3 P. 215. | 
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8 go by, and might never judge, will, and practiſe 
: right. 

. Though I conceive I have ſo propoſed my ar- 
3 guments, as to have obviated moſt of the plauſible 


* objections uſually urged againſt the doctrine of ne- 
ceſſity; yet it may not be improper to give a parti- 
cular ſolution to che Prey 185 of chem. 


, 

Ty 

L TO 5 irſt thew.; it is objected, that ir men are neceſ- 

3 ary agents, and do commit neceſſarily all breaches of the 

e law, it would bs unjuſt to pu 1% them for * what 

- they cannot avoid 4 4 
is To which I er that the ſole end of puniſh- lf 
at ment in ſociety is to prevent, as far as may be, the — | 
_ commiſſion of certain crimes: and that puniſh- . 
in ments have their deſigred effect two ways; firſt, by : 
5 reſtraining or cutting off from ſociety the vicious 

n members; and ſecondly, by correcting men, or 

3 terrifying chem from the commiſſion of thoſe crimes. 

g Now let puniſhments be inflicted with either of theſe 

of vuieys, it will be manifeſt, that no regard 1s had to 

to any free- agency in man, in order to render thoſe pu- 

8 niſhments juſt; but that on the contrary, puniſn- 

loſ. 5 | 4 | 
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ments may be jy/tly inflicted on man, though a ne- 
ceſſary agent. For, firſt, if murderers for exam- 
ple, or any ſuch vicious members are cut off from 
ſociety, merely as they are public nuiſances, and un- 
fit to live among men; it is plain, they are in that 
caſe ſo far from being conſidered as free-agents, that 
they are cut off from ſociety as a cankered branch is 
from a tree, or as a mad dog is killed in the ſtreets. 
And the puniſhment of ſuch men is juſt, as it takes 
miſchievous members out of ſociety. Alſo, for the 
ſame reaſon, furious madmen, whom all allow to be 
neceſſary agents, are in many places of the world, 
either the objects of judicial puniſhments, or are al- 
lowed to be diſpatched by private men. Nay, even 
men infected with the plague, who are not voluntary 
agents, and are guilty of no crime, are ſometimes 
thought to be juſtly cut off from WP" to na | 
contagian from them. 


: ' Secondly, let ouniſhments be inflicted on ſome cri- 
minals with a view to terrify, it will appear that in in- 
flic ing puniſhments with that view, no regard is 
had to any free- agency in man, in order to make 
thoſe puniſhments ju. To render the puniſh- 
ment of ſuch men juſt, it is ſufficient that they 
were voluntary agents, or had the will to do the 
crime for which they ſuffer ; for the law-very juſtly 
and rightly regardeth * the will, and no other 

| - preceding 
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preceding cauſes of action. For example, ſuppoſe 
the law, on pain of death, forbids theft, and there 
be a man who, by the ſtrength of temptation, is ne- 
_ ceſſitated to ſteal, and is thereupon put to death 
for it; doth not his puniſhment deter others from 
theft? Is it not a cauſe, that others ſteal not? doth 
it not frame their wills to juſtice? Whereas, a cri- 
minal who is an involuntary agent (as for inftance, a 
man who has killed another ia a chance medly, or 
while in a fever, or the like) cannot ſerve for an ex- 
ample to deter any others from doing rhe ſame; he be- 
ing no more an intelligent agent in doing the crime 
than a houſe is, which kills a man by its fall: and by 
conſequence the puniſhment of ſuch an involuntary 
agent would be unjuſt. When therefore a man does 
a crime voluntarily, and his puniſhment will ſerve to 
deter others from doing the ſame, he 7s juſtly puniſb- 
ed for doing what (through ſtrength of temptation, 
ill habits, or other cauſes) he could not avoid doing. 


It may not be improper to add this farther conſi- 
deration from the law of our country. There is one 
caſe, wherein our law is ſo far from requiring that the 
perſons puniſhed ſhould be free agents, that it does 
not conſider them as voluntary agents, or even as 
guilty of the crirue for which they ſuffer: ſo little is 
free-agency requiſite to make puniſhments juſt. The 
children of rebel-parents ſuffer in their fortunes tor 
"LA 62 a8 the 
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the guilt of their parents; and their puniſhment is 
deemed juſt, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be a means to 
N rebellion in parents. 


IT. Secondly, it is objected, that it is uſeleſs to 
threaten puniſhment, or inflie# it on men to prevent 
crimes, when They are * determined in all 
their allions. 


1. To which I anſwer firſt, that Hhreatening f 
puniſhments is a cauſe which neceſſarily determines 
ſome men's wills to a conformtiy to law, and againſt 
- committing the crimes to which puniſhments are 
annexed; and therefore is uſeful to all thoſe whoſe 
wills muſt be determined by it. It is as uſeful to 
ſuch men, as the ſun is to the ripening the fruits of 
the earth, or as any other cauſes are to produce their 
proper effects; and a man may as well ſay the ſun is 
_ uſeleſs, if the ripening the fruits of the earth be neceſ- 
ſary, as ſay, there is no need of threatening puniſh- 
ment for the uſe of thoſe to whom threatening pu- 
niſhment is a neceſſary cauſe of forbearing to do a 
crime. It is alfo of uſe to ſociety to infif puniſu- 
ments on men for doing what they cannot avoid doing, 

to the end that neceſſary cauſes may exiſt, to form 
the wills of thoſe who in virtue of them neceſſarily 
obſerve the laws; and alſo of uſe to cut them off as 
noxious members of ſociety. 


2. >. But 
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2. But ſecondly, ſo far is threatening and inflicting 
puniſhments from being uſeleſs, if men are neceſſary 
agents, that it would be uſeleſs to correct and deter 
(which are the principal effects deſigned to be ob- 
tained by threatening and inflicting puniſhments) 
unleſs men were neceſſary agents, and were deter- 
mined by pleaſure and pain; becauſe, if men were 
free, or indifferent to pleaſure and pain, pain could 
be no motive to cauſe men to obſerve the law. 


3. Thirdly, men have every day examples before 
them of the uſefulneſs of puniſhments upon ſome in- 
telligent or ſenſible beings, which they all contend 
are neceſſary agents. They puniſh dogs, horſes, 
and other animals every day with great ſucceſs, and 
make them leave off their vicious habits, and form 
them thereby according to their wills. Theſe are 
plain facts, and matters of conſtant experience, and 
even confirmed by the evaſions of the advocates of 
| liberty, who call * the rewards and puniſhments uſed. 
to brute beaſts analogical; and ſay, that beating them 
and giving them victuals, have only the ſhadow re- 
wards and puniſhments, Nor are capital puniſhments 
without their uſe among beaſts and birds. RoRA- 
ius f tells us, that they crucify lions in Africa to drive 


* Bramhall's Works, p. 685. 
+ Quad bruta anim. &c. I. 2. pP. I09, 


F 2 away 
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away other lions from their cities and towns; and that 
travelling through the country of Juliers, he obſerved 
they hanged up wolves in ſecure their flocks. And in like 
manner with us, men hang up crews and rooks to keep 
birds from their corn, as they hang up murderers in 
chains to deter other murderers. But I neednot go 
to brutes for examples of the uſefulneſs of puniſh- 
ments on neceſſary agents. Pumſhments are not 
without effect on ſome idiots and madmen, by reſtrain- 
ing them to a certain degree; and they are the very 
means by which the minds of children are formed by 
their parents. Nay, puniſhments have plainly a 
better effect on children, than on grown perſons; 
and more eaſily form them to virtue and diſcipline, 
than they change the vicious habits of grown per- 
ſons, or plant new habits in them. Wherefore the 
objectors ought to think puniſhments may be 
threatened and inflicted on men uſefully, though they 
are neceſſary agents, 


3. Thirdly, it is objected, if men are neceſſary agents, 
zt 1s of no uſe to repreſent reaſons 40 them, or to entreat 
them, or to admaniſh them, or to blame them, or 6 


Ira iſe them, 


To which I anſwer, that all theſe, according to 
wills 


— 3 
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wills to do what we deſire of them; and are there- 
fore uſeful, as acting on ſuch neceſſary agents to 
whom they are neceſſary cauſes of action; but 
would be of no uſe, if men had free-will; or their 
wills were not moved by them: So that they who 
make this objection mult run into the abſurdities of 
faying, that hat cauſe is uſeful, which is no cauſe of 
ation, and ferves not to change the will; and that 
that cauſe 5 uſeleſs, which . the feat 


Let me add ſomething further in reed of praiſe. 
Men have at all times been praiſed for actions judged 
by all the world to be neceſſary. It has been a ſtand- 
ing method of commendation among the Epick 
Poets, who are the greateſt Panegyriſts of glorious 
actions, to attribute their hero's valour, and his 
great actions, to ſome deity preſent with him and 
aſſiſting. Hou gives many of his heroes a god 
or a goddels to attend them in battle, or be ready to 
help them in diſtreſs. VIx OIL deſcribes ENRAS 
as always under the divine direction and aſſiſtance. 


And Tasso gives the Chriſtians in their holy war, 
divine aſſiſtance. 


Orators alſo, | and hiſtorians, think neceſſary 
actions the proper ſubjects of praiſe“. Cicero, 


* Oratio pro Milone, 
F 3 when 
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when he maintained, that the Gods inſpired Miro 
with the deſign and courage to kill CLopivs, did 
not intend to leflen the ſatisfaction or glory of MiLo, 
but on the contrary to augment it. But can there be 
a finer commendation than that given by VELLEIvs 
Part Rculus to Caro, that he was good by nature, 
becauſe he could not be otherwiſe? For, that alone is 
true goodneſs which flows from diſpoſition, whether 
that diſpoſition be natural or acquired. Such good- 
neſs may be depended on; and will ſeldom or ever 
fail. Whereas goodneſs founded on any reaſonings 
whatſoever, is a very precarious thing; as may be 

ſeen by the lives of the greateſt declaimers againſt 

vice, who, though they are conſtantly acquainting 
themſelves with all the topicks that can be n 
from the excellency of goodneſs or virtue, and the 
miſchiefs of vice; the rewards that attend the one, 
and the puniſhments that attend the other; yet are 
not better, than thoſe who are never converſant in 
ſuch topicks. Laſtly, the common proverb, gau- 
dean bene nati, is a general commendatior, of men 
for what plainly in no ſenſe — on chem. 


IV. Sony, it is objected, that if all events 
are neceſſary, then there is a period fixed to every man's 
life: and if there is a period fixed to every man's life, 
then it cannot be ſhortened by want of care or violence 
_ or "ge: nor can it be prolonged by care or 


Phy ic: 
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Ti 
phyfic: and if it cannot be ſhortened or prolonged by 


them, then it is uſele fs to avoid, or 5 any of theſe 
things. 


In anſwer to which, I grant, that ifthe period of 
human life be fixed (as I contend it is) it cannot but 
happen at the time fixed, and nothing can fall out 
to prolong or ſhorten that period. Neither ſuch 
want of care, nor ſuch violence offered, nor ſuch 
diſeaſes can happen, as can cauſe the period of human 
life to fall ſhort of that time; nor ſuch care, nor 
phyſic be uſed, as to prolong it beyond that time. 
But though theſe cannot fo fall out, as to ſhorten or 
' prolong the period of human life; yet being neceſ- 
ſary cauſes in the chain of cauſes to bring human life 
to the period fixed, or to cauſe it not to exceed that 
time, they muſt as neceſſarily precede that effect, as 
other cauſes do their proper effects; and conſequent- 
ly when uſed or neglected, ſerve all the ends and 
purpoſes, that can be hoped for, or feared, from the 
uſe of any means, or the neglect of any means 
whatſoever: For example, let it be fixed and neceſ- 
ſary for the river Mie annually to overflow; the 
means to cauſe it to overflow, muſt no leſs neceſſa- 
rily precede. And as it would be abſurd to argue, 
that if the overflowing of the Nile was annuolly fixed 
and neceſſary, it would overflow, though the neceſſary 
means to make it overflow did ot Precede; ſo 1t 15 no 


F4 leſs 
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leſs abſurd to argue from the fixed period of human 
life, againſt the neceſſary means to bring it to its 
fixed period, or to cauſe it not to exceed that pe- 
riod. 

5. Fifthly, it is afked, how a man can act againſt 
his conſcience, and how a man's conſcience can accuſe 
him, if he knows he acts neceſſarily, and alſo does 
tohat he thinks beft when he commits any ſin, 


I reply, that conſcience being a man's own opi- | 
nion of his actions with relation to ſome rule, he may 
at the time of doing an action contrary to that rule, 
know that he breaks that rule; and conſequently act 
with reluctance, though not ſufficient to hinder the 
action. But after the action is over, he may not 
only judge his action to be contrary to that rule; 
but by the abſence of the pleaſure of the ſin, and by 
finding himſelf obnoxious to ſhame, or by believing 

himſelf liable to puniſhment, he may really accuſe 
bimſelf; that is, he may condemn himſelf for hay- 
ing done it, be ſorry he has done it, and wiſh it 
undone, becauſe of the conſequences that attend 


= 


6. Sixthly, it is objeCted, hat if all events are ne- 
ceſary, it Was as impo ble (for example) for Julius 
| CÆSAR 
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CasAR not to have died in the Senate, as it is impoſſible 
for two and 119 to make fix. But who will ſay the for- 
mer was as impoſſible as the latter is, when we can con- 
ceive it poſſible for Julius CæsSAR to have died any 
where elſe as well as in the Senate, and impaſſiole to con- 


cerve two and o ever 40 make ſix? 


To which [ anſwer, that I do allow, that if all 
events are neceſſary, it was as impoſſible fer Julius 

CASAR not to have died in the Senate, as it is impoſſible 
for two and two to make fix: and will add, that it is 
no more poſſible to conceive the death of JuLivs 
Cxsar to have happened any where elſe but in the 
Senate, than that two and two ſhould make fix, 
For whoever does conceive his death poſſible any 
where elſe, ſuppoſes other circumſtances preceding, 
his death than did precede his death. Whereas, let 
them ſuppoſe all the fame circumſtances to come to 
paſs that did precede his death; and then it will be 
impoſſible to conceive (if they think juſtly) his death 
could have come to paſs any where elſe, as they 
conceive it impoſſible for two and two to make ſix. 
J obſerve alſo, that to ſuppoſe other circumſtances 
of any action poſlible, than thoſe that do precede it, 
is to ſuppoſe a contradiction or impoſſibility: for, 
as all actions have their particular circumſtances, ſo 
every circumſtance preceding an action, is as impoſ- 

woe not to have come to pals, by virtue of the 
5 cauſes 
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cauſes preceding that circumſtance, as that two and 
two ſhould make fix. 


The Opinion 1 the learned concerning Luer g, S 6. 


Having as I hope, proved the truth of what I 
have advanced, and anſwered the moſt material ob- 
jections tnat can be urged againſt me; it will, per- 
haps, not be improper to give ſome account of the 
ſentiments of the learned, in relation to my ſubject, 
and confirm, by authority, what I have ſaid, for the 
| ſake of thoſe with whom authority has weight! in mat- 
ters of - ATI : 


| The n of liberty, neceſſity, and chance, have 
been ſubjects of diſpute among philoſophers at all 
times; and moſt of thoſe philoſophers have clearly 
afſerted neceſſitv, and denied liberty and chance. 


The queſtions of liberty and necęſſity, have alſo 
been debated among divines in the ſeveral ages of 
the chriſtian church, under the terms of free-w1ll 
and predeſtination: and the divines who have denied 
free-will and aſſerted predeſtination, have enforced 
the arguments of the philoſopher, by the conſidera- 
tion of ſome doctrines peculiar to the chriſtian reli- 
. gion. And as to chance, hazard, or fortune, 1 think, di- 


vines 
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vines unanimouſly agree, that thoſe words have no 
meaning. 


Some chriſtian communions have even proceeded 
fo far in relation to theſe matters, as to condemn in 
councils and ſynods the doctrine of free-will as here- 
tical; and the denial thereof is become a part of the 


Confeſſions of Faith, and TOY of Religion of ſeveral 
churches. 


From this ſtate of the fact, it is manifeſt, that 
whoever embraces the opinion I have maintained, 
cannot want the authority of as many learned and 

pious men, as in emen the I 


But rin how little men are moved by 
the authority of thoſe who profeſſedly maintain opi- 
nions contrary to theirs, though, at the ſame time, 
they themſelves embrace no opinion but on the 4. 
thority of ſome-body; I ſhall wave all the advantages 
' that I might draw from the authority of ſuch philo- 
ſophers and divines, as are undoubtedly on my fide: 
and for that reaſon ſhall not enter into a more par- 
ticular detail of them; but ſhall offer the authority of 
ſuch men, who profeſs to maintain /iberty. There 
are indeed very few real adverſaries to the opinion 
defend among thoſe who pretend to be ſo; and 
upon due _ it will be found, that moſt of 
thoſe 
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thoſe who affert liberty in words, deny the thing, 
when the queſtion is rightly ſtated. For proof 
whereof, let any man examine the cleareſt and 
acuteſt authors who have written for liberty, or diſ- 
courſe with thoſe who think liberty a matter of expe- 
rience, and he will ſee, that they allow, that the 
will follows the judgment of the underſtanding; and 
that, when two objects are preſented to a man's choice, 
one whereof appears better than the other, he cannot 
' chooſe the worſt; that is, cannot chooſe evil as evil. 
And fince they acknowledge theſe things to be true, 
they yield up the queſtion of liberty to their adverſa- 
ries, who only contend, that the will, or choice, is 
always determined by what ſeems beſt. I will give 
my reader one example thereof in the moſt acute 
and ingenious Dr. CLanrk, whoſe authority is equal 
to that of many others put together, and makes it 
needleſs to cite others after him. He aſſerts *, that 
the will is determined by moral motives, ad calls 


dhe neceſſiy, by which a man chooſes in virtue of 


thoſe motives, oral neceſſity. And he explains him- 
ſelf with his uſual candor and perſpicuity by the fol- 
lowing inſtance. A man, ſays he, entirely free from 
all pain of body and diſorder of mind, Judges it unrea- 
ſonable for him to hurt or deſtroy himſelf; and being 
under no temptation. or external violence, he CANNOT 


| * Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of God, p. 105 of 
the 4th edition, 1716. 


2 N f POSSIBLY 
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POSSIBLY 4 contrary to this judgment; not becauſe he 
wants a natural or phyſical power ſo to do, but becauſe 
it is abſurd and miſchievous, and morally impoſſible for 
him to chooſe to do it. Which alſo is the very ſame rea- 
ſon, wwhy the moft perfect rational creatures, ſuperior to 
men, cannot do evil; not becauſe they want a natural 
power to perform the material action, but becauſe it is 
morally impoſfible, that with a perfect knowledge of 
what is beſt, and without any temptation to evil, their 
will ſhould determine war to chooſe to aff ful eh and un- 
3 


In this he plainly allows the necgſfty, for which T 
have contended. For he aſſigns the ſame cauſes of 
human actions that I have done; and extends the 
neceſſity of human actions as far, when he aſſerts, that 
a man cannot under thoſe cauſes, poſi bly do the con- 
trary to what he does; and particularly that a man 
under the circumſtances, of judging it unreaſonable to 
to hurt or deſtroy himſelf, and being under no temptation 
or external violence, cannot palſibly aft contrary to that 
judgment. And as to à natural or phyſical power in 
man 70 at? contrary to that judgment, and to hurt or 
' deſtroy himſelf, which is aſſerted in the foregoing 
paſſage; that is ſo far from being inconſiſtent with 
the doctrine of neceſſity, that the ſaid natural power to 
do the contrary, or to hurt or deſtroy himſelf, is a 


conſequence 
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conſequence of the doctrine of neceſſity. For, if man 
is neceſſarily determined by particular moral cauſes, 
and cannot then poſſibly aft contrary to what he does; 
he muſt, under oppoſite moral cauſes, have a power 
to do the contrary. Man, as determined by moral 
cauſes, cannot poſſibly chooſe evil as evil, and by con- 
ſequence chooſes /fe before death, while he appre- 
| hends hife to be à good, and death to be an evil; as, 
on the contrary, he chooſes death before life, while 
he apppehends /:ath to be à good and life to be an 
evil, And thus moral cauſes, by being different 
from one another, or differently underſtood, do de- 
termine men differently; and by conſequence ſup- 
poſe @ natural power to chooſe and act as different] 7 
as thoſe cauſes differently determine them. 


1f therefore men will be governed by authority in 
the queſtions before us, let them ſum up the real 
aſſerters of the liberiy of man, and they will find 
them not to be very numerous; but, on the contrary, 
they will find far the greater part of the pretended 
aſſerters of liberty, to be real aſſerters of neceſſity. 


The Author”s Notion of Liverly. 


1 ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with obſerving, that 
thou gh I have contended, that Liberty from Neceſſity 


is contrary to experience; that it is impoſſible, and 
2 8 5 if 


when he pleaſes, unleſs prevemned by pain, or a fit 
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if poſſible, that it is imperfection, that it is inconſiſt- 
ent with the divine perfections; and that it is ſubver- 
ſive of laws and morality: yet, to prevent all objec- 


tions to me, founded on the equivocal uſe of the 
word liberty, which, like all words employed in de- 
| bates of conſequence, has various meanings affixed to 


It, I think myſelf obliged to declare my opinion, that 


I take man to have a truly valuable [berty of another 
kind. He has à power to do as he wills or pleaſes. 
Thus, if he wills, or pleaſes, to ſpeak, or be ſilent, 


to ſit or ſtand, to ride or walk, to go this way or 
that way, to move faſt or flow; or, in fine, if his 
will changes like a weather-cock, he is able to do as 
he wills or pleaſes, unleſs prevented by fome re- 


ſtraint or compullion, as by being gagged, being 


under an acute pain, being forced out of his place, 


being confined, having convulſive motions, having 


Joſt the uſe of his limbs, or ſuch-like cauſes. 


Ae has alſo the ſaitie power in relation to the ac- 


tions of his mind, as to thoſe of his body, If he wills 


or pleaſes, he can think of this or that ſubject, 
ſtop ſhort, or purſue his thoughts, deliberate, or 
defer deliberation, or reſume deliberation, as he 
pleaſes, reſolve or ſuſpend his reſolution as he pleaſes, 
and, in fine, can every moment change his object 


of © 
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of an apoplexy, or ſome ſuch intervening reſtraint 


and compulſion, 


And is it not a great perfection in man to be able, 
in relation both to his thoughts and actions, to do as 
he wills or pleaſes, in all thoſe caſes of pleaſure and 
intereſt? Nay, can a greater and more beneficial 
power in man be conceived, than to be able to do as 
he wills or pleaſes? And can any other liberty be 
conceived beneficial to him ? Had he this power or 

liberty in all things, he would be omnipotent ! 


